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Holiday from reality 


n just over a week, Britain will have a 

new prime minister. No one can say that 

the 160,000 or so Conservative party 
members who will have made the choice 
have been deprived of exposure to the two 
candidates. The leadership race has dragged 
on for longer than a general election cam- 
paign, with endless televised hustings and 
public appearances. The process is supposed 
to be a training ground, testing candidates on 
their answers to all the toughest questions 
that will confront them in government. But 
in this respect it has failed. 

High tax is a symptom of a wider prob- 
lem: big spending. Unless spending changes, 
any tax cut will be temporary. Yet there has 
been very little acknowledgment from the 
candidates that government has grown out of 
all proportion to its usefulness. Tories seem 
hellbent on making the problem ever worse. 
Boris Johnson’s plan to subsidise care homes 
for wealthier pensioners is an unaffordable 
folly, yet both Liz Truss and Rishi Sunak 
support the idea, and have doubled down on 
it throughout the campaign, 

Both would keep the ‘net zero’ target which 
will only compound the energy security crisis 
we are now facing. Technology, science and 
the free market together are working wonders. 
Britain’s use of energy peaked in 2001 and 
has since fallen by almost 30 per cent - 
helped by the use of more efficient devices 
~ despite the fact that our population and 
economy have grown. The fallacy that a 
green Britain can only come via the taxman 
and by government edict is demonstrable 
and unaffordable nonsense. 

Then there is the welfare state. It was 
designed as a safety net for people in hard 
times to help them back to work. But a third 
of all British houscholds are now in receipt 
of means-tested benefits. Suella Braverman 


started talking about this in her campaign, 
but when she fell out of the race, so too did 
the welfare debate. 

A serious leadership contest would have 
meant that every prospective prime minister 
would have been asked: do we really want a 
welfare state of this size? If this is to be the 
new normal, then we must accept the highest 
taxes since the 1950s and dispensé with the 
idea of the Tories being a low-tax party. 

Sunak has come close to doing this, say- 
ing that if he was prime minister then he’d be 
able to reverse only half of his tax rises over 
seven years. It’s a depressing conclusion but 
it is at least honest. Truss is more ambitious, 
but it’s far from clear that she’s willing to 
make the changes (cuts and huge supply-side 


This leadership race is supposed 
to test candidates on the toughest 
questions, but it has failed 


reforms) that fulfilling her ambitions would 
require. If she isn’t, her premiership will not 
last long. She’ Il be finished off by the mar- 
kets, by the voters, or both. 

The National Health Service is in full- 
blown crisis even before winter. Too much 
top-down bureaucratic management has 
crippled it, and it is now tipping over into 
an emergency. Professor Joe Harrison, who 
runs the Milton Keynes University Hospital 
NHS Trust, put it well when he said: ‘We’re 
in danger of all sitting around the campfire 
singing “kumbaya” as the Titanic sinks. We 
are presiding over a failing NHS. There’s no 
question about it.’ 

In a few years, nearly 45 per cent of day- 
to-day public service spending will go on 
the NHS. It could be that both Sunak and 
Truss imagine this is unfixable, concluding 
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that the only option is to talk loosely about 
reform and, as Prof Harrison puts it, watch 
the Titanic sink. But if the NHS goes down, 
it will take the Tory government with it. 

As for pensions, both candidates have 
meekly committed themselves to the ruin- 
ously expensive ‘triple lock’. Not only does 
this threaten the public finances, it is (like 
the care homes subsidy policy) a source of 
intergenerational unfairness. Its existence is 
also going to make it much harder to rebuff 
the many trade unions who are threaten- 
ing to generate a de facto national strike 
this autumn in protest at below-inflation 
wage rises. If you can’t see the danger in an 
inflation-linked upward spiral for pensions, 
how can you hope to persuade the unions? 

The younger generation urgently needs 
affordable housing. Truss and Sunak were 
questioned many times over housing policy, 
but to little avail. Truss, who previously 
wanted to build more homes on the green 
belt, has baulked at the thought of upsetting 
Conservative party members in the Home 
Counties. Sunak put on a Barbour jacket 
and spoke about protecting the green belt — 
though it is not under any threat. The mes- 
sage the Tories need to be persuaded of is 
quite different from that offered by Sunak 
and Truss. The success of a property-owning 
democracy depends on property owners, and 
that in turn depends on building. Nimbyism 
will lead the Tories into a political grave. 

This leadership contest has been more 
of a holiday from reality than a preparation 
for office. It has been a kind of mobile Tory 
party conference, with everyone avoiding 
the most important subjects. Perhaps both 
Truss and Sunak do have radical, credible 
and far-reaching ideas on how to rejuvenate 
Britain. If so, it is frustrating that they have 
not shared them during the long campaign. 
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THAT’S EITHER THE START OF WORLD WAR 3, CLIMATE CHANGE, 
THE LEADERSHIP OF THE TORY PARTY, OR THE COST OF LIVING! 


Home 


nflation would reach 18.6 per cent by 

January and the energy price cap £5,816 
in April, according to a forecast by Citi, the 
investment bank. An annual National Grid 
exercise simulating a gas supply emergency 
has been extended from two days to four in 
September. Workers at Felixstowe, Suffolk, 
Britain’s biggest container port, handling 
48 per cent of traffic, went on strike for 
eight days. Strikes by Scottish dustmen 
spread from Edinburgh. Barristers belonging 
to the Criminal Bar Association voted to go 
on an indefinite strike in England and Wales 
after their demand for a 25 per cent increase 
in pay for legal aid work was denied. A man 
was charged with the murder of Rico Burton 
(a cousin of the boxer Tyson Fury), who 
was stabbed to death in Altrincham at 3 a.m. 
on Sunday. A man was charged with the 
murder of Thomas O’Halloran, 87, who was 
stabbed as he rode his mobility scooter at 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


na single day, 1,295 migrants crossed 

the Channel in small craft, the highest 
number yet seen. It brought the total for 
August to 6,168 and for the year to 22,560. 
Lord Harrington of Watford, the minister for 
refugees, called for the monthly government 
payment to families hosting Ukrainian 
refugees to double to £700, lest the pressure 
of inflation make them give up. British 
Airways was to cut 10,000 short-haul flights 
to and from Heathrow between late October 
and March; the airport had already extended 
its limit of 100,000 passengers a day until 
the end of October. 


6 


ishi Sunak, the lagging contender for 

the leadership of the Conservative 
party and hence prime-ministership, said 
that he would not want to serve in the 
cabinet of Liz Truss, even though earlier 
in the process both had assented to the 
prospect of giving the other a position in 
government. In England, the number of 
people testing positive for Covid was one 
in 40 and in Scotland one in 30 for the first 
week of August (from one in 25 and one 
in 20 a fortnight earlier), according to a 
regular survey by the Office for National 
Statistics. The number of people in the 
United Kingdom in hospital with Covid 
fell to about 10,000, from a recent peak of 
about 17,000 a month earlier. 


Abroad 


Re accused Ukrainian special 
services of killing Darya Dugina, 
aged 29, the daughter of Alexander Dugin, 
one of Vladimir Putin’s allies, in a car 
bombing near Moscow; Ukrainian officials 
denied any involvement in the explosion. 
Smoke was seen rising on 20 August from 
the area in Sevastopol where Russia’s 
Black Sea Fleet is based, the third day 
running on which a Ukrainian drone attack 
on the Crimea had been reported. Russia 
continued its overnight shelling of cities 
including Kharkiv, Dnipro and Mykolaiv. 
President Vladimir Putin of Russia said that 
UN officials would be allowed to inspect 
the Zaporizhzhia nuclear power station, 
which is under Russian occupation. The 
United States granted a new $775 million 
military aid package to Ukraine, including 


ScanEagle drones for targeting artillery. 
The European Commission’s drought 
observatory said that the drought in Europe 
is the worst in 500 years. 


nother section of the grain silos 

damaged in the huge blast of 2020 
in Beirut collapsed; grain had been 
smouldering there for weeks. In response 
to a surge in gas prices, the euro fell 
below the value of the US dollar, its 
lowest since 2002. Amid a property crisis, 
China’s central bank, the People’s Bank 
of China, cut its mortgage rate by 1.5 
percentage points to 4.2 per cent. Shipping 
organisations said that from the start of 
next year the Indian Ocean would no longer 
be considered at high risk from Somali 
pirates. The embalmed heart of Brazil’s 
first emperor, Pedro I, arrived in Brasilia 
for the 200th anniversary of the country’s 
independence from Portugal. 


akistan’s police charged Imran 

Khan, the former prime minister, under 
anti-terror laws after he accused the police 
and judiciary of detaining and torturing 
a close aide. Najib Razak, the former 
prime minister of Malaysia, began a 
12-year jail sentence over money that 
he said he thought had been a gift from 
Saudi Arabia. Sanna Marin, the Prime 
Minister of Finland, aged 36, passed a 
drug test she had taken after a video had 
circulated of her enjoying a party. Anthony 
Fauci, aged 81, will step down in December 
as head of America’s National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases after 
38 years. CSH 
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he’ll never do it. She’d have to be 

mad. Why take the risk? That’s what 
everyone said when I announced at the 
end of my BBC1 interview with Rishi 
Sunak that we were still hopeful that 
Liz Truss would also agrce to a half- 
hour in-depth conversation in prime 
time. Well, guess what? She has agreed 
and will come into Broadcasting House 
just a week before most people expect 
her to move into No. 10. Too late to 
have any impact on the result, say the 
cynics. That ignores the fact that 10 to 
15 per cent of the Tory selectorate will 
not, I’m told, vote until the last minute. 
More importantly, it ignores the tens of 
millions of people who have had no say 
in the choice of their next prime minister. 


oliticians and their advisers fear 

that TV interviews have become 
what one described to me as ‘gotcha, 
gotcha, gotcha; clip, clip, clip; share, 
share, share’. They believe that click- 
hungry broadcasters are more interested 
in creating social media videos watched 
by millions than grown-up conversations 
watched by many fewer. I think they 
underestimate the public. Around two 
million people watched my interview 
with Sunak live. More than three million 
listen to the big 8.10 interviews on the 
Today programme. They want to see and 
hear their leaders questioned, challenged 
and tested about the decisions which 
shape their lives. Credit to Truss and 
Sunak for agreeing to just that. 


uring this campaign, Conservative 

writers have seemed shocked to 
discover that their assumptions — about, 
say, the value of low taxes or sound 
money; companies making profits or 
unions disrupting people’s lives — are not 
shared by millions of voters. Particularly 
by the young. Is it any wonder, when for 
years politicians have been programmed 
by their minders to speak in short pre- 
scripted, focus-group-tested soundbites 
rather than to make an argument as 
Margaret Thatcher did when she faced 
Robin Day or Brian Walden? All too 
often interviewees sound like political 
Jukeboxes filled with tunes which they 
are eager to play again and again. After 
asking a question, I can sometimes hear 


DIARY 


Nick Robinson 


a short pause followed by a whirring of 
mental cogs before track Al (energy prices) 
or track B5 (immigration) is played. People 
deserve better. 


*m writing this while on holiday on the 
Suffolk coast. On my way here, I drove 
past a once empty plot of land which is 
now filled with hundreds of multicoloured 
containers stacked one on top of the other. 
“What's in them?’ I asked someone in 
the know. The answer was ‘unused and 
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unusable PPE’. It’s been estimated that 
around £4 billion worth of masks and 
gowns and gloves did not meet NHS 
standards. That’s the bad news. The 
good(ish) news is that there’s talk of 
burning it to generate power which will 
be much needed this winter. 


alking of wasting vast sums of 

money, | am reading a new book 
about my team, Manchester United. 
1999: Manchester United, the Treble and 
All That, the story of United’s glorious 
treble-winning season, describes how 
Sir Alex Ferguson trained and motivated 
his players to work harder than anyone 
else and to play for each other. In the 
middle of their packed history-making 
season, he flew his team to Aberdeen to 
play a testimonial for the kitman at his 
old club, ‘Loyalty,’ he told his wealthy, 
privileged young players, ‘should always 
be recognised and rewarded.’ The Boss 
understood that however much money 
you have, it is people who really matter. 


tis also people who make a holiday. 

Soon after we began ours, we learned 
the desperately sad news that a good 
friend had died weeks after discovering 
she had a brain tumour. We’ ve been to 
visit other close friends here who are 
seriously ill. It has, I hope, reminded me 
that what really matters is not the next 
interview but friendship and fun. At this 
year’s village flower show I will think of 
Holly and the others who can no longer 
share the joy of seeing who has won the 
competition to grow the longest carrot 
or the largest marrow, or make the best 
scarecrow. Last year I won that with an 
entry entitled ‘Working from home’. My 
searecrow’s top half was dressed in shirt 
and tie, his bottom in a wetsuit. He held 
a laptop in one hand and a life-jacket in 
his other. A fellow hack who lives locally 
is determined to knock me off my throne. 
His scarecrow will be badly dressed and 
hold a sign which reads ‘jobless’ and 
asks for support for him and his families, 
He’s named him ‘Boris’. I’1l just have to 
hope that the judges are also members of 
the local Conservative party. 


Nick Robinson presents Our Next Prime 
Minister on BBCI on Tuesday at 7 p.m. 
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POLITICS | KATY BALLS 


Who will Liz forgive? 


iz Truss has always been more popu- | a government aide. A party strategist says: 


lar with Tory party members than with 

Tory politicians. The moment of great- 
est peril for her in the Conservative leader- 
ship race was when MPs were whittling 
down the final two candidates. 

After being knocked out in the second 
round, Suella Braverman urged her Brexiteer 
backers to get behind the Foreign Secretary. 
Many refused to do so and instead supported 
Kemi Badenoch, which meant that Truss’s 
vote count only went up by seven MPs. The 
momentum could have moved to Badenoch, 
then behind by just 13. ‘It was the most 
stressful point of the contest,’ recalls a sup- 
porter of the Foreign Secretary. 

Eventually Truss made it to the final two 
and united the right of the party behind her. 
She now looks on course to enter No. 10 in 
just under two weeks’ time. A government- 
in-waiting is being assembled at Chevening, 
her grace-and-favour home, where aides 
duck in and out for meetings. Access to the 
prime minister-to-be is limited as plans are 
finalised and staffing decisions made. 

But to have any hope of making it past 
the spring, Truss needs to win over scepti- 
cal MPs. Of all the problems facing the next 
prime minister — from economic Armaged- 
don to the NHS — one that should not be 
underestimated is managing an unruly par- 
liamentary party in which even now just over 
a third of MPs back Truss. 

Recent events have demonstrated that 
Tory MPs are a rebellious bunch. Boris John- 
son won a very personal mandate and com- 
manded a majority of 80, but was thrown out 
after less than three years. Many of the 2019 
intake care little for parliamentary conven- 
tion; instead, they prioritise their own brand 
of politics. Meanwhile, the more senior 
ranks are filled with former ministers who 
believe their careers are all but over. Michael 
Gove has admitted this, and Dominic Raab is 
likely to be next. 

Any new leader would find themselves in 
a weak position when it comes to control- 
ling these forces. It won’t take long for the 
new prime minister to discover how small 
the majority (now 71) really is. 

Plenty of MPs believe Rishi Sunak would 
have the toughest time uniting the party. 
While it was Sajid Javid’s resignation that 
started the rebellion, Sunak has absorbed 
blame for Johnson’s demise. ‘He would face 
a campaign against him from day one from 
people who cannot be controlled,’ predicts 


“Who would fare best in a general election 
and who would best manage the party are two 
different questions with different answers.’ 
But life will not be easy for Truss. While 
she has the highest number of MP backers, 
at 154, many only declared once it was clear 
she had a poll lead over 30 points. ‘A lot of 
people are backing Liz for their careers,’ 
says one Tory MP. ‘Sadly, I don’t think there 
are enough great offices of state to go round.’ 
The more important figure is the number 
of MPs — 202 — yet to come out in her favour. 
While Truss wants to strengthen ties between 
No. 10 and the party, her team accept that 
some MPs will not be brought back to the 
fold. Tories in Lib Dem-leaning seats fear 
that Truss’s election will spell the end of 
their parliamentary careers. ‘There is a 
group of about 70 MPs who will never get 


It won't take long for a new 
prime minister to discover how 
small the majority really is 


behind her,’ says an MP with experience of 
the whips’ office. A government aide adds: 
“It’s not the tax cuts that will lead to rebel- 
lion, but other policy issues that MPs think 
are safe to rebel on.” 

While the ‘one nation’ caucus is largely 
sceptical of a Truss premiership, the hope is 
that by bringing some members of their wing 
on board, such as Tom Tugendhat and Rob- 
ert Buckland, others could be persuaded to 
support Truss. That said, the bulk of cabinet 
positions are being reserved for loyal Truss 
backers. After Sunak suggested in a BBC 
interview that he would not serve in her 
cabinet, Truss may not even go through the 
motions of offering her rival a role. 

Those under consideration for the junior 
ministerial ranks will be more easily forgiven. 


WHAT BO WE WANT? 
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‘It’s not a crime to back Rishi, but it’s not 
fine to continually go on the attack,’ says a 
Truss ally. ‘We want to bring people together, 
but they are still attacking us.’ Sunak backers 
who are on the offensive — such as the Treas- 
ury select committee chair Mel Stride, who 
this week urged Truss to ‘come clean’ on her 
tax cuts — will probably be left on the side- 
lines. Less proactive Sunak supporters will 
be offered an olive branch. 

While the Sunak camp plans to keep 
going until the bitter end (‘It’s not over. We 
will ask the questions that she refuses to 
answer,’ says a campaign member), once 
the contest is finished it could be a different 
story. Those close to Sunak suggest that he 
is unlikely to cause havoc; it’s not really his 
style. Instead, he thinks the party needs to 
come back together after the contest. 

Johnson could prove less passive. For 
now, the outgoing PM and his loyalists are 
behind Truss — in large part to stop Sunak. 
‘It’s clear where his vote lies in the con- 
test,’ says an aide. But if she wins, that could 
change. “Boris on the backbenches is a dan- 
ger to any successor,” says a senior MP, 
‘He still has support.’ He believes his time 
was cut unfairly short. When the going gets 
tough, expect cries to grow louder that John- 
son would handle things better. 

MPs question how long Johnson will 
remain in the House of Commons. He could 
tire of declaring his post-prime-ministerial 
income and quit, as David Cameron did. Or 
the privileges committee investigation into 
whether he misled parliament could result in 
a by-election that he might lose. But the polls 
suggest that Tory voters maintain their affec- 
tion for Johnson, so Truss will be keen not to 
make an enemy of him. Instead, he could be 
satisfied with a new passion project. His sup- 
port for Ukraine — and his near hero-status 
in Kyiv — means he could be given an inter- 
national role, such as helping to restructure 
Ukraine in the aftermath of the invasion. 

The prospect of a general election may 
also help unite the Conservative party, as MPs 
pull together to try to keep their seats. If that 
doesn’t do the trick, exhaustion might. ‘The 
party is tired, MPs are tired. There’s a chance 
that by the time a new leader is in place there 
isn’t any fight left,’ says a supporter of Truss. 
Given that Tory MPs are already complain- 
ing that the contest has dragged on far too 
long, Truss’s best hope for unity may lie in 
the fact that many of them can’t face another 
round of Tory bloodletting. 


Lockdown: the inside story 


Rishi Sunak on the fear messaging — and the questions that weren't asked 


hen Britain was being locked 

down, the country was assured 

that all risks had been proper- 
ly and robustly considered. Yes, schools 
would close and education would suf- 
fer. Normal healthcare would take a hit 
and people would die as a result. But the 
government repeatedly said the experts 
had looked at all this. After all, it wasn’t as if 
they would lock us down without seriously 
weighing up the consequences, was it? 

Those consequences are still making 
themselves known: exams madness, the 
NHS waiting list surge, thousands of unex- 
plained ‘excess deaths’, judicial backlogs 
and economic chaos. Was all that expect- 
ed, factored in, and thought by leaders to be 
a price worth paying? Right at the start of 
lockdown, ministers had already started to 
worry that the policy was being recklessly 
implemented without anyone thinking about 
the side-effects, Only a handful of key play- 
ers at the very top made the decisions: among 
them Rishi Sunak, the chancellor. He has 
now decided to go public on what happened. 

When we meet at the office he has rented 
for his leadership campaign, soon to enter its 
final week, he says at the outset that he’s not 
interested in pointing the finger at the fierc- 
est proponents of lockdown. No one knew 
anything at the start, he says: lockdown was, 
by necessity, a gamble. Chris Whitty and 
Patrick Vallance, the chief medical officer 
and chief scientific adviser, would openly 
admit that lockdown could do more harm 
than good. But when the evidence started to 
rollin, a strange silence grew in government: 
dissenting voices were filtered out and a see- 
no-evil policy was applied. 

Sunak’s story starts with the first Covid 
meeting, where ministers were shown an 
A3 poster from scientific advisers explain- 
ing the options. ‘I wish I’d kept it because 
it listed things that had no impact: banning 
live events and all that,” he says.’ It was say- 
ing: you should be careful not to do this stuff 
too early, because being able to sustain it is 


Io 


FRASER NELSON 


very hard in a modern society.’ So the scien- 
tific advice was, initially, to reject or at least 
delay lockdown. 

This all changed when Neil Ferguson and 
his team at Imperial College published their 
famous ‘Report 9’, which argued that Covid 
casualties could hit 500,000 if no action was 
taken — but the figure could be below 20,000 
if Britain locked down. That, of course, 
turned out to be a vast exaggeration of lock- 
down’s ability to curb Covid deaths. Imperial 
stressed it did ‘not consider the wider social 


The allimportant minutes of 
Sage committee meetings often 
edited out dissenting voices 


and economic costs of suppression, which 
will be high’. But surely someone involved 
in making the policy would figure it out. 

This was the crux: no one really did. A 
cost-benefit calculation — a basic requirement 
for pretty much every public health interven- 
tion — was never made. ‘I wasn’t allowed 
to talk about the trade-off,’ says Sunak. 
Ministers were briefed by No. 10 on how 
to handle questions about the side-effects 
of lockdown. ‘The script was not to ever 
acknowledge them. The script was: oh, 
there’s no trade-off, because doing this for 
our health is good for the economy.’ 


‘We could always die.’ 


If frank discussion was being suppressed 
externally, Sunak thought it all the more 
important that it took place internally. But 
that was not his experience. ‘I felt like no one 
talked,’ he says. ‘We didn’t talk at all about 
missed [doctor’s] appointments, or the back- 
log building in the NHS in a massive way. 
That was never part of it.’ When he did try to 
raise concerns, he met a brick wall. “Those 
meetings were literally me around that table, 
just fighting. It was incredibly uncomforta- 
ble every single time.’ He recalls one meeting 
where he raised education. ‘I was very emo- 
tional about it. I was like: “Forget about the 
economy. Surely we can all agree that kids 
not being in school is a major nightmare” 
or something like that. There was a big 
silence afterwards. It was the first time some- 
one had said it. 1 was so furious.’ 

One of Sunak’s big concerns was about 
the fear messaging, which his Treasury team 
worried could have long-lasting effects. 
‘In every brief, we tried to say: let’s stop 
the “fear” narrative. It was always wrong 
from the beginning. I constantly said it was 
wrong.’ The posters showing Covid patients 
on ventilators, he said, were the worst. ‘It was 
wrong to scare people like that.’ The closest 
he came to defying this was in a September 
2020 speech saying that it was time to learn 
to ‘live without fear’ — a direct response to 
the Cabinet Office’s messaging. “They were 
very upset about that.’ 

His Eat Out to Help Out campaign 
was designed to be an optimistic counter- 
narrative. ‘The survey data across Europe 
showed that our country was far and away the 
least likely to get back to normal. All the evi- 
dence was that everyone was too scared to go 
and do things again. We have a consumption- 
driven economy, so that would be very bad.’ 
As indeed it was. The UK ended up with the 
worst economic downturn in Europe. 

Lockdown — closing schools and much of 
the economy while sending the police after 
people who sat on park benches — was the 
most draconian policy introduced in peace- 
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‘It was wrong to scare people like that’: the posters that Sunak tried to stop 


time. No. 10 wanted to present it as ‘fol- 
lowing the science’ rather than a political 
decision, and this had implications for the 
wiring of government decision-making. It 
meant elevating Sage, a sprawling group 
of scientific advisers, into a committee that 
had the power to decide whether the coun- 
try would lock down or not. There was no 
socioeconomic equivalent to Sage; no forum 
where other questions would be asked. 

So whoever wrote the minutes for the 
Sage meetings — condensing its discussions 
into guidance for government — would set the 
policy of the nation, No one, not even cabi- 
net members, would know how these deci- 
sions were reached, 


I n the early days, Sunak had an advantage. 
‘The Sage people didn’t realise for a very 
long time that there was a Treasury person 
on all their calls. A lovely lady. She was 
great because it meant that she was sitting 
there, listening to their discussions.’ 

It meant he was alerted early to the fact 
that these all-important minutes of Sage 
meetings often edited out dissenting voices. 
His mole, he says, would tell him: ““Well, 
actually, it turns out that lots of people disa- 
greed with that conclusion”, or “Here are the 


reasons that they were not sure about it.” So 
at least I would be able to go into these meet- 
ings better armed.’ 

But his victories were few and far 
between. One, he says, came in May 2020 
when the first plans were being drawn to 
move out of lockdown in summer. ‘There’s 
some language in there that you will see 
because I fought for it,’ he says. ‘It talked 
about non-Covid health impact.’ Just a few 


sentences, he says, but he views the fact that 
lockdown side-effects were recognised at all 
at that point as a triumph. 

He doesn’t name Matt Hancock, who pre- 
sided over all of this as health secretary, or 
Liz Truss, who was silent throughout. As he 
said at the outset, he doesn’t want to name 
names but rather to speak plainly about what 
the public was not told — and the process 
that led to this. Typically, he said, ministers 
would be shown Sage analysis pointing to 
horrifying ‘scenarios’ that would come to 
pass if Britain did not impose or extend lock- 
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down. But even he, as chancellor, could not 
find out how these all-important scenarios 
had been calculated. 

‘I was like: “Summarise for me the key 
assumptions, on one page, with a bunch of 
sensitivities and rationale for each one”,’ 
Sunak says. ‘In the first year I could never 
get this.’ The Treasury, he says, would never 
recommend policy based on unexplained 
modelling: he regarded this as a matter of 
basic competence. But for a year, UK gov- 
ermment policy — and the fate of millions — 
was being decided by half-explained graphs 
cooked up by outside academics. 

‘This is the problem,’ he says. ‘If you 
empower all these independent people, you’re 
screwed.’ Sir Gus O’Donnell, the former 
cabinet secretary, has suggested that Sage 
should have been asked to report to a higher 
committee, which would have considered 
the social and economic aspects of locking 
down. Sunak agrees. But having been anoint- 
ed from the start, Sage retained its power 
until the rebellion that came last Christmas. 


hen the Omicron variant started to 
rise last December, the dance began 
again. A Sage analysis claimed that without 
a fourth lockdown, Covid deaths could hit 


II 


moved to Bangkok ten years ago in 

order to be in a place where nothing 
happens, where no one knew me and 
where nothing cost very much. A decade 
on, after a military coup, running street 
battles between protestors and soldiers, 
a ceaseless social life and costs reaching 
about the same levels as Brooklyn, I 
have retained at least one of my original 
reasons for leaving New York: radio 
silence relative to events in my far-off 
‘career’ on the other side of the world. 
This month my novel about Hong Kong, 
On Java Road, came out, and so did 
the film version of an earlier novel, The 
Forgiven. The principal response outside 
of reviews has been three death threats 
postmarked China, 


tis monsoon here, the rains coming 

in at 5 p.m. every day, and I have set 
up a desk on my balcony overlooking 
an improvised banana plantation in 
the waste lot next to my building. 
Apparently the government has 
introduced a tax break for bananas, 
so everyone is growing them. The 
old ladies on neighbouring balconies 
have set up little shrines filled with 
aubergines to appease Rahu the God 
of the Eclipse, and it has to be said that 
from the perspective of such homely and 
cosmic realities, a movie and a novel are 
pretty insignificant blips in the general 
flow of life. This morning my maid 
gravely informed me that the 15th-floor 
passageways were infested with ghosts 
and that today I had better stay indoors. 
Which is fine, because the monsoon 
is perfect for long daytime sleeps and 
nobody is calling me. 


LETTER FROM BANGKOK 


Lawrence Osborne 


N evertheless news arrives over the 
internet wires, ghostly in its own way. 
Aschoolfriend has taken a picture of a 
poster of The Forgiven curved into a wall of 
the Underground. As a kid going to school 
1 used to wonder what it felt like to have 
your name on one of those sinister walls, 
and now I could find out. Alas, I couldn’t 
actually see mine because it was too small. 
It was wedged somewhere in the middle 
of the bottom scrabble of minor credits, 
the insignificance of the contemporary 
writer once again elegantly affirmed. The 
appeal of cinema to me has always been 
its similarity to an imagined afterlife, its 
characters belonging to a parallel world that 
is like ours but which is not ours. If it’s too 
like ours, we get bored. But I wondered if 
this was, in reality, as good as it would get: 
a tiny acknowledgement at the bottom of 

a poster in a Tube station. It’s fine with me. 


ll the same, during my monsoon 
sleeps I’ve been thinking back to the 
shooting of the movie in Morocco in early 
2020, just before it was almost aborted 
by Covid. One day I was watching Ralph 
Fiennes and Jessica Chastain climb a flight 
of steps in the kasbah. The streets had been 
cleared and hundreds of people were on 
the rooftops gawping at Jessica in silence. 
The pair spoke some lines from the book 
as they climbed, and I recognised them as 
lines I had written years before during a 
snowstorm in New York after a bitter period 
of my life. That whole era came flooding 
back but in the strangest way. Further 
back, in 2000, [ had gone to Erfoud in the 
Sahara to investigate child labour in fossil 
quarries and had holed up with a French 
girlfriend during a sandstorm. Sand and 


snow had merged in my memory and 
meanwhile John McDonagh, the director, 
had gone to the same village and found, 
as I imagined, the very hotel where my 
companion and I had once screamed at 
each other and thrown teacups across 

the room. Jessica later asked me who 

her character was based on and I merely 
related the above, not knowing what else 
to say. In that moment it became clear 
that perhaps writers don’t really know 
where their material comes from and 
that it’s better that they don’t. 


fter concluding with satisfaction that 

JT have indeed stayed in all day away 
from the phantoms on the 15th floor, my 
maid is making me a Thai dinner while 
merrily assuring me that ‘farangs’ like 
myself cannot possibly enjoy Thai food. 
Task her why this is, in Thai. ‘Because,’ 
she says, ‘you cannot speak Thai or taste 
like we do.’ ‘But,’ I say, ‘we are speaking 
Thai now and you are making me gai 
yang like you do every night.’ Yes, she 
asserts calmly, but that doesn’t mean that 
you can really understand or taste like a 
Thai. You are just pretending. And ina 
way, she is right. Just as she is right about 
the ghost of the Chinese millionaire who 
lingers around the service elevator. He, 
in her eyes, is in a sense more real than 
me because at least he is not pretending. 
‘Besides,’ she adds, and it is not for the 
first time, ‘I know what you do for a 
living. You make books and movies. So 
you are pretending all the time. You just 
don’t know it yet.’ 


Lawrence Osborne 4 latest novel, On 
Java Road, is published by Hogarth. 
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How to run a school 


aking a short break from persecut- 

ing Roman Catholic faith schools for 

ideological reasons, Ofsted has stuck 
the boot into the Abbey School in Kent. 
This school, in Faversham, has been given 
the lowest possible ranking of ‘inadequate’. 
The report bemoans the fact that pupils are 
expected to do as they are told, be polite and 
behave themselves, and describes the atmos- 
phere within the school as ‘oppressive’. By 
a winning coincidence, Ofsted’s report was 
published in the very week that the Abbey 
School reported by far its best ever A-lev- 
el results. What, Ofsted sees as ‘oppression’, 
then, is more commonly known as ‘running 
a school properly’. 

In 2017, before the fascists moved in to 
the Abbey School, not a single pupil got an 
A* or even an A at A-level. This year two- 
thirds received grades from A* down to C, 
and the number of A* and A grades doubled 
from the last (pre-Covid) exams. Of course a 
school’s job is not simply to coach its charg- 
es towards being possibly employable in the 
distant future by ensuring they get decent 
grades — although I would suggest it is by far 
the most important task and very much more 
important than the ‘pastoral care’ which 
how seems to occupy the attentions of about 
two-thirds of the teaching staff in most state 
schools. Pastoral care seems to be a euphe- 
nuism for indulging the kids in their various 


whims and increasingly means that schools | 


are doing the sort of stuff which should be 
done by parents. 

At the Abbey School, however, they take 
a different approach. Pupils are enjoined to 
speak ‘in full sentences, project their voic- 
es, sit up straight and listen’. They arc also 
expected to ‘remember basic manners’ and 
to ‘greet each other’. The hope, then, is that 
the kidz develop into normal, sentient human 
beings rather than remain slouching, mum- 
bling, monosyllabic troglodytes who you 
wouldn’t trust to supersize your burger. I 
think this is a noble aspiration: Ofsted thinks 
it merely oppressive and would like it to stop. 

In fairness, so do a handful of the parents 
of Abbey School children. One of the prob- 
lems for teachers these days is that parents 
do not automatically, as once was the case, 
support them in enforcing discipline: instead 
they take the side of their precious offspring 


and jabber about their rights. When I was in 
trouble at school — a fairly frequent occur- 
rence, you will be surprised to learn — I tried 
as far as was possible to keep the news from 
my parents, even to the extent of once rather 
improbably explaining to my mother that the 
two long parallel bruises across my buttocks 
were not remotely the consequence of being 
caned but because I had fallen on to a wall, 
twice. I knew that having been caned for 
some misdemeanour would occasion an even 
greater punishment from my parents and that 
any complaint from me would be ignored. 
(My crime on that occasion had been to 
write down on a piece of paper every col- 
loquial synonym for ‘penis’ I knew — there 
were about 40 or 50 — and inadvertently hand 


‘Pastoral care’ seems to be 
a euphemism for indulging 
kids in their various whims 


it in with my maths homework. Mr Cox — 
yes, he was on the list, of course — was less 
amused by such terms as ‘veined Vernon’ 
than I might have hoped. I had been given 
two strokes of the cane rather than one for 
the impudence of saying, when the deputy 
headmaster asked me to bend over: ‘But sir, 
we've only just met.’ Happy days.) 

But this is a digression away from the 
main point which is, namely, that Ofsted is 
not remotely fit for purpose. Indeed, we are 
reaching the point where one is tempted to be 
impressed by any school which receives an 
“inadequate’ rating, because anything which 
annoys the idiotic inspectors must be a good 


‘Hes off to sow his organic 
sprouted gluten-free oats,’ 
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thing. This quango has been spending its 
time recently persecuting, with great spite, 
faith schools under various dubious pretexts. 
Many faith schools have a different interpre- 
tation of the dreaded Personal, Social, Health 
and Economic (PSHE) education to the 
Stonewall-inspired rot implanted in young 
people’s minds in most state schools. I think 
this angers Ofsted. 

The quango has driven our most famous 
Roman Catholic school, Ampleforth, 
towards the brink of closure, its findings 
tendentious and grossly overstated. Upon 
hearing that another Catholic school, the 
John Fisher School in Purley, had with- 
drawn an invitation to a gay author who was 
due to deliver a speech to the pupils, Ofsted, 
enraged, decided upon a snap inspection and 
its idiots swarmed in like a cross between the 
Keystone Cops and the Gestapo. 

As I have mentioned many, many times 
before, all of this stuff is happening under 
a government which is, nominally at least, 
Conservative — much as did the maiming of 
children at the Tavistock gender realignment 
clinic and much as did the RAF’s interesting 
decision to pause recruitment because it was 
unable to meet its stupid diversity targets. 
Hearing this last story, the former health sec- 
retary Sajid Javid pronounced himself aston- 
ished. But of course the same decisions are 
happening every week in the NHS, which 
has a vast profusion of very well remunerat- 
ed diversity tsars. There are undoubtedly one 
or two Conservatives who approve of this 
ludicrousness, among them Penny Mordaunt 
and the inestimable, mithering, half-witted 
Caroline Nokes. To my mind this means they 
are not really Conservatives at all. But surely 
the majority of the parliamentary party know 
that it is wholly fatuous — in which case why 
do they not do something about it? Because 
they are scared? Because people on Twitter 
might attack them? 

To his credit, Michael Gove — now sadly 
departing ‘frontline politics’ ~ did attempt 
to grapple with what he called ‘the Blob’, 
but nobody else seems to have the appetite 
to do so. Seven years in office and this post- 
rational wokery remains unchallenged even 
within government departments. More than 
anything else, I think, that is the party’s real 
failure. It is not Conservative. 
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Finnish lines 
Finnish Prime Minister Sanna Marin said 
she had taken a test for illegal drugs after 
being filmed at a party at which some 
people were shouting ‘flour’ — Finnish slang 
for cocaine. What’s Helsinki’s nightlife like? 
— The Hostelworld website identifies a 
Helsinki venue, Kaiku, as one of its 20 top 
clubs in the world. 
— Insider.com names Helsinki as the 
second best city in the world for socialising. 
— However, Finder.com rated Helsinki as 
the 16th most expensive city in the world 
in which to buy a pint, although it did come 
out cheaper than Oslo and Stockholm. 


Screen out 


| Cineworld was reported to be on the verge 


of filing for bankruptcy, following Covid 
and what it said was a lack of blockbusters 
this year. How have cinema audiences 
fared over the years? Attendances in Britain 
peaked in 1946 at 1.635m and bottomed 


out in 1984 at 54m (until Covid-19, that is). 


Millions of attendances 


Source: UK Cinema Association 
Causing a splash 


Which water companies are best/worst for 
losing water through leaks? In litres per 
property per day: 

Worst 

Thames Water... is 
Hafren Dyfrdwy (N.E./mid-Wales) 
United Utilities (Yorkshire)... ccc 130 
Affinity (Home Counties). sees ERO 
Best 


SES (Surrey/Sussex) 
Anglian. 
Source: www.discoverwater.co.uk 


Sale away 


Retail sales rose by 0.3 per cent last month. 
Have they recovered from the pandemic? 
Rise/fall in value of sales (at current prices) 
since the middle of 2019: 

All retail., sss 
Predominantly food stores 
Non-food store: 
Clothing and footwea 
Household goods. 
Online... 
Petrol station 
Source: ONS 


estate 16% 


Continental drift 


When will the West start to deal with Africa on its own terms? 


AIDAN HARTLEY 


Kenya 
uddenly all the great powers are court- 
ing Africa. Like emissaries to the 1 4th- 
century Malian monarch Mansa Musa 

in his adobe Timbuktu palaces, foreign 
officials from West and East compete for 
attention in multi-country tours across the 
poorest continent. 

Recent visitors include the US Secretary 
of State Antony Blinken leading caravans of 
Washington officials, Moscow’s Sergei Lav- 
rov and Emmanuel Macron of France. Invi- 
tations arrive for trade summits; speeches 
plead forgiveness for past wrongs, pay trib- 
ute to Africa’s new influence and offer the 
return of artefacts looted by imperialists; 
while Beijing — well, the Chinese came to 
stay a long time ago. 

For Africa’s leaders, now repeatedly dry- 
cleaning their red carpets for the first time 
since those haleyon Cold War days, bemuse- 
ment has turned to complacency. When Lav- 
roy arrived in Africa offering oil, guns, grain 
and nuclear power last month, Uganda’s 
Yoweri Museveni quipped: “They asked me, 
“Are you pro-East or pro-West?” I said, 
“You must think I’m an idiot.”’ In Africa, 
Lavrov boasted that Russia had ‘not stained 
itself with the bloody crimes of colonialism’ 
~ his visit coming shortly after the delivery 
of a squadron of Russian Mi28 Havoc heli- 
copter gunships to Kampala. 

On almost the same day, President 
Macron, on a visit to reinvigorate French 
relations with the continent, condemned A fri- 
ca’s corruption and ‘hypocrisy’ for sitting 
on the fence over Ukraine. Just as he pulled 
French forces out of Mali after nine years of 


‘Tt puts me off freedom 
of expression, to be honest.’ 


fighting, Russian mercenaries of the Wagner 
Group moved in. 

Over in Somalia meanwhile, Samantha 
Power, head of Washington’s $60 billion- 
a-year USAID budget, perspired on video. 
She announced hundreds more millions in 
American donations to feed starving civil- 
ians. She blamed famine on climate change, 
locusts and Russia. Curiously, in the same 
week that a US special forces drone strike 
assassinated Al Shabaab leaders, a car bomb 
exploded and a battle with jihadists killed 80 
people, Power failed to mention there was 
a war on in Somalia that has driven a pop- 
ulation twice the size of Northern Ireland’s 
from their homes. Her Africa visit’s state- 
ments, released on a Twitter feed with her 
face behind a Covid mask, mentioned no 


Africa is still seen as a dollhouse 
for student politics, hence Britain’s 
‘climate change’ aid package 


conflicts in Africa, only Russia’s invasion of 
Ukraine. The sole violence mentioned was 
‘gender-based’, which needed ‘safe spaces 
and counselling for women and girls’. For 
Somalia’s nomads, whose diet consists of 
milk and meat, USAID’s food solution was 
‘peanut-based, and corn-soya-blend nutri- 
tional supplements’. 

The West, still apparently driven by feel- 
ings of guilt for past wrongs, gives Africa 
lashings of humanitarian charity. Why the 
locals do not appear to be more grateful is 
explained in the Ugandan proverb: ‘Water 
you have to beg for does not quench your 
thirst.’ Ordinary Africans want what all peo- 
ple do — liberty, the rule of law and, most 
of all, prosperity. From Johannesburg to 
Nouakchott, they suffer under appalling 
leaders but would rather have a business 
partner than a free lunch. 

A few days back, while driving on to 
Nairobi’s brand-new expressway, I passed 
through Chinese pagoda arch-shaped toll 
gates and zoomed from one end of Kenya’s 
capital to the other in 15 minutes, complet- 
ing a journey that used to take two hours 
in gridlocked traffic. As I sped along the 
elevated motorway, I marvelled at the vast 
slabs of Chinese concrete all around me that 
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are helping to accelerate Kenya’s economic 
growth, from roads, to railways, to skyscrap- 
ers. ‘Every time the Chinese visit we get a 
hospital, every time the British come we get 
a lecture,’ is a familiar cliché in Aftica. 


hile US trade with Africa remains 

small, Europe is still ahead of China 
as Africa’s largest trade partner. Britain does 
twice as much business with the continent as 
Russia. Yet if you live in Africa you see how 
the giant still sleeps. For too long the West 
has regarded Africa as a strategic sideshow, 
a hellish humanitarian basket-case. Terri- 
fied of Sahelian terrorists, ébola and rubber 
dinghies crowded with fighting-age males, 
at best we sense that we can’t leave Aftica 
alone because otherwise it will come to us. 
Yet for the West, Africa is still a dollhouse 
for student politics, hence Britain’s £2.7 bil- 
lion ‘climate change adaptation’ aid package 
angled towards wind farms, carbon cred- 
its and sustainable animal feeds made from 
black soldier fly larvae. 

Along with Washington’s massive aid 
programmes which focus on LGBTQI4, cli- 
mate change is now the West’s top aid prior- 
ity for poor countries. To be sure we must 
save the Congo Basin’s rainforests, a hmg 
for the planet, yet almost none of the trillions 
of cubic feet of natural gas discovered off 
East Africa’s coast is being extracted. Mean- 
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while most Africans cook their food using 
firewood and charcoal. 

In recent decades, China has been the 
winner in Africa, simply because it gives 
local governments what they want — mainly 
infrastructure to support economic growth 
for the burgeoning population — while under- 
standing the cost of business in the continent 
in ways that squeamish westerners could 
never stomach. If you are a western inves- 
tor in Africa, the chances are that you will be 
savaged in your home country’s media for 
being an exploitative crook, sued, then inves- 
tigated for corruption, however vexatious the 
allegations. Kenya’s ambassador to the UN, 
Martin Kimani, said recently that if the USA 
offered Africa what it wanted, it could ‘do 
very well, if not win the whole game’ — but 
currently it seems that Europe and America 


have no energy to do so. For the left, Africa 
is a victim of western exploitation. For the 
right, it remains a cluster of — in Donald 
Trump’s words — ‘shithole countries’. 

Until now, many feel Africa, due to its 
history of appalling governance, has squan- 
dered all the opportunities it has been handed 
and so faces a grim future. But by its sheer 
size and presence, Africa is only now just 
beginning to assert its influence on the world 
stage. The truth is that the future of our plan- 
et will be heavily influenced by Africans. In 
less than 30 years, one in four people on the 
planet will be African. That’s not counting 
Africans who already emigrated, in the most 
significant exodus from the continent since 
Homo sapiens first wandered elsewhere mil- 
lennia ago. Today almost three quarters of 
Africans are below the age of 30, and there 
is great potential in that. 

Africa has more than half of the world’s 
arable land, mostly undeveloped, and very 
large chunks of the planet’s cobalt, lithium, 
platinum, gold and critical metals, plus 17 
rare earth elements that comprise the sexi- 
est bits of the periodic table — over which 
Beijing currently commands an almost total 
monopoly. Africa is a continent so huge that 
it gobbles up the surface area of Europe, the 
USA and China combined. We can benefit 
hugely by giving Africans what they want, 
or we can be sidelined. 
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- Dirty dogs 


The dangers and distortion of yoga 


RACHEL JOHNSON 


mmm... are you in the lotus posi- 
tion? Then I'll begin. 

The studio was literally Hades, 
four industrial heaters blasting in each cor- 
nex. We were crouching on our knees, sweat 
dripping, foreheads to the floor. It was a 
weekday morning. Then our instructor said 
the six words I can never unhear. 

‘Flower your anus to the sky,” he ordered 
all the middle-aged WFH men in shorts 
and yummy mummies in crop tops in this 
crunchy-granola bit of north-west London. 
He jutted his rock-hard buns heavenwards as 
an exemplar of the uttana shishosana pose or, 
as I prefer to call it, ‘kneeling’. 

Even though I’d pre-paid for a package 
of yoga lessons to save money, I struck my 
antimicrobial, biodegradable mat and cried: 
“No more!’ This was the last time I would 
park to pay and be told to be ‘thankful for my 
instrument’. Everyone talks in yoga-speak as 
if this side-plank is your true vocation, and 
everything else you do a trivial side hustle. 

So this is my question: since when did 
the lines blur and yoga become a hot cultish 
mess of sex and spirituality rather than a free 
and easy way to get a flatter tummy, which is 
frankly all I ever wanted from “my practice’? 

The intersection between yoga and abuse, 
with many so-called gurus masquerading as 
predators, is long established. If you want 
evidence, google Rachel Brathen, aka Yoga 
Girl, who has been harvesting stories from 
hundreds of victims of self-styled ‘gurus’. 
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There’s also this summer’s news that sev- 
eral police forces are investigating multiple 
cases of abuse reported to the Yoga Teachers 


Union. ‘Cases range from sexual assault 
during assists going through to senior teach- 
ers having serial coercive relationships with 
people they are responsible for teaching, 
grooming and all the way up to rape,’ said 
Clair Yates of the YTU last month. 

My friend Daisy Waugh, the comic nov- 
elist, has just qualified as a yoga teacher so I 
went straight to her when this came out, but 
she was having none of it. ‘This is just utter 


When did the lines blur 
and yoga become a hot cultish 
mess of sex and spirituality? 


rubbish,’ she spluttered. “There are sex pests 
in every profession. Take journalism. Life is 
full of danger —-the worst thing that can hap- 
pen in a yoga class is you might put your 
back out.’ Then she lectured me: “Yoga’s not 
aerobics — it’s a way of secing the world.’ 

As Daisy had clearly drunk deep of the 
Kool-Aid in her Mexican ayurvedic retreat 
or whatever, my next port of call was to uber- 
cool Geoff Dyer, author of Yoga for People 
Who Cant Be Bothered to Do It and many 
other genre-defying titles. 

I told him what my yoga instructor had 
said. ‘I’m always happy to talk about wom- 
en’s bottoms,’ Geoff told me cheerfully, 


which was quite the start. I got him back on 
topic and he went on to explain he wrote his 
book after he’d been to this ‘amazing place 
in Thailand’ where ‘everyone did yoga all 
day and partied all night’, but it didn’t really 
do what it said on the tin. ‘I just dropped the 
yoga,’ he said, preferring to sit in beachside 
cafés while bendy young women came in for 
smoothies, glowing after their practice. 

‘There was a beautiful energy,’ Geoff 
added. ‘There was nothing bad about it. 
The only problem with the way yoga has 
taken over the world is that in Venice Beach, 
where I live, everyone only wears tight ath- 
leisurewear. Leggings should be banned.’ 

I’ve switched to yoga online. At home 
there’s no risk of ‘stretch rape’ (the term 
for when an instructor adjusts your pose so 
forcefully it feels like a violation) or worse, 
being downwind of the intense pulse-eating 
beardie with hairy toes. 

But even the YouTube yogis seem intent 
on making me a more grateful and centred 
person during my quick morning wake-up 
fix. Perhaps it’s because so many of them 
are sunny Canadians in designer Lycra. IfT 
only knew how to ‘peg my belly’ and ‘melt 
my heart through’, I’d be grateful too. Until 
then, namaste -- and may your mat always be 
your safe space. 
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DOUGLAS MURRAY 


Salman Rushdie and 


a question of power 


henever a terrorist attack occurs, 

like the recent attempted assas- 

sination of Salman Rushdie, our 
society falls into the usual platitudes. The 
attack gets condemned, by most people. The 
ideology behind the attack is fudged so that 
it becomes as non-specific as possible. What 
almost never gets any time in the discussion 
is the question of answers. It is easy to say 
“We must never give in to terror’ or ‘We 
must defend the right to free speech.’ But 
personally I like to get more specific than 
this. Imagine if you were the UK govern- 
ment, say, and had some power actually to 
do something about it. 

That brings me to the matter of Sayed 
Ata’ollah Mohajerani. 

Mohajerani was a radical student involved 
in the 1979 revolution in Iran that overthrew 
the Shah and ushered in the Islamic Revo- 
lutionary government that still benights 
the country today. In the 1980s he became 
an MP and by the late 1980s he achieved, 
among other positions, that of deputy prime 


minister. He held that position in 1988 when 
the Ayatollah Khomeini ordered the execu- 
tion of left-wing prisoners in Iran’s jails. 
Hundreds were subsequently massacred. 
Just last month a court in Stockholm found 
a prison official - Hamid Noury -- guilty of 
war crimes for his part in the massacre. But 
Mohajerani, who held a far senior position at 
the time, remains at large. 

One of the other highlights of his 
career came a year later when the Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini issued his fatwa calling on 
“Muslims of the world’ to ‘kill without delay’ 
both the author of The Satanic Verses and 


“all the editors and publishers aware of its 
contents’. 

Everyone knows what happened next. 
Rushdie went into hiding for a decade, pro- 
tected by the British state. But his Japanese 
translator was killed, his Norwegian pub- 
lisher was shot, his Italian translator was 
stabbed, dozens were killed when a Turk- 
ish hotel was set on fire in an attempt to kill 
the Turkish translator, and numerous plots | 
against the life of Rushdie were foiled, 


Two weeks ago in New York an assassin 
who has said he admired Khomeini got as 
close as anyone has got to date to killing the 
novelist. The young assailant stabbed Rushdie 
in the throat, face, abdomen and more. 

The Ayatollah who set all this in motion 
had not himself read the novel. Various Mus- 
lim leaders from Britain and other countries 
had told the regime of its ‘blasphemous’ 
contents. But after the fatwa was issued, the 
job of then explaining the fatwa and further 
justifying it was assigned. That job went to 
Ata’ollah Mohajerani, who over a fever- 
ish period both read the actual novel and at 
book-length explained how its ‘blasphemous’ 
contents justified the Ayatollah’s fatwa. The 
resulting book, Critique of the Satanic Verses 


Today Mohajerani resides in leafy 
Harrow, an enormously conducive 
place to continue his work from 


Conspiracy, was published in multiple edi- 
tions in 1989 by one of the Iranian govern- 
ment’s publishing houses. In it Mohajerani 
justifies the fatwa that encourages Muslims 
to murder Rushdie, along with the editors, 
translators and publishers of the book and 
all authors who have been willing to support 
Rushdie publicly. 

Mohajerani uses not just the Ayatollah’s 
fatwa but also Islamic tradition, such as 
the founder of Islam’s request for the poet 
Kaab Bin Ashraf to be killed, Mohajerani 
writes: ‘When Kaab bin Ashraf, whose poet- 
ty when compared with the Satanic Verses is 
far mote tolerable to Muslims, deserves to be 
killed, there can be no doubt about Salman 
Rushdie’s fate.’ 

He says that Rushdie is a ‘mortad’ and 
‘kaffir’ (apostate and unbeliever) and there- 
fore he is a legitimate target. ‘There is no 
dissent among the Islamic jurists on this 
matter... Such a person must be killed.’ He 
goes on to describe Rushdie’s book — which 
he sees as a western plot — as a rotten tooth 
needing to be smashed before it rots every- 
thing else. And he sees the efforts of authors 
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such as Ginter Grass to defend Rushdie 
as further evidence of a coordinated plot 
against Islam. 

In the years after publication Mohajerani 
stuck by his book, even publishing a further 
short story in which he mocked the sufferings 
of Rushdie as a result of the fatwa. 

Then in 2004 an unfortunate thing hap- 
pened in the life of Mr Mohajerani. He fell 
out with the regime, apparently because of an 
affair that the Mullahs may not have looked 
on with favour. So where did he go? Why, he 
came to Britain, of course. 

Today he resides in leafy Hatrow. His 
wife works at a university in the capital. 
He came during the time when Jack Straw 
and others pushed the idea that there was a 
reformist wing within the Islamic revolution 
—aclaim that was hardly vindicated when the 
Iranian authorities brutally snuffed out the 
2009 Green revolution. Certainly Mohajerani 
has found Harrow an enormously conducive 
place to continue his work from. 

He still defends his book, which officially 
justified the fatwa against Rushdie. Mohaje- 
rani has even continued to defend his book 
since this month’s attack. All he did was write 
a book, he said in one recent tweet in Farsi. 
Which may be true. But then that is all Rush- 
die did too — one difference being that Rush- 
die’s novel did not add up to a justification for 
killing people who do such a thing. Rushdie 
did not try to get people killed. 

After the attack on Rushdie, Mohajerani 
boasted about the number of editions his own 
book had come through. Perhaps aware that 
there are lawyers now looking at him, he said 
that the assault on Rushdie was a “tragic inci- 
dent’ but that if he survives to write another 
novel Rushdie must make sure that it does 
‘not insult Mohammed’. 

So here is a question for the new Home 
Secretary, the new government, the new offi- 
cials who will claim that they are ‘tough on 
terror’. What is Mohajerani doing in our 
country? And why is he a free man? 


SPECTATOR.CO.UK/ DOUGLASMURRAY 
The argument continues online. 
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Quite an edu 


cation 


Ukrainian schools are starting to re-open, but will they be safe? 


or the first time since Russia’s inva- 

sion, schools in Ukraine are starting to 

re-open. For many parents, including 
my own, this presents a dilemma. Is it safe 
for pupils to return? My brother is seven and 
has spent the past year doing ‘remote learn- 
ing’, which is hard enough in countries at 
peace, let alone those fighting an invasion. A 
return to school would be good for his edu- 
cation, but then again, might there be the 
danger of Russian air strikes? Parents at my 
brother’s school have been asked to vote on 
whether they would prefer pupils to continue 
with online learning, or return, with all the 
risks involved. 

It’s estimated that at least 3,000 of 
Ukraine’s 12,800 schools will reopen their 
doors. Many do not have proper bomb 
shelters, which are a necessity for a coun- 
try digging in for a long war. Given that air 
warnings sometimes last for hours, pupils 
need desks and toilets underground if they 
are to carry on studying. Most schools have 
had to fit bomb shelters at their own expense 
and in some cases parents have been asked 
to chip in with the funding. 

The curriculum has also been overhauled. 
Ukraine believes it is fighting for its soul 
as well as its borders, and the education of 
children is seen as a major line of defence. 
As a result, children are to be given mili- 
tary and medical training during their new 
‘Defence of the Fatherland’ classes, Pupils 
will learn about repression and resistance, 
as well as the ‘handling of explosive and 
unfamiliar objects’. 

All history, geography and literature les- 
sons have been updated. The history cur- 
riculum now includes ‘new historiographic 
developments’ with a special module on 
the history of the invasion. Geography will 
focus on the countries involved in the war: 
those who helped Ukraine, but also those 
who supported Vladimir Putin, Ukrainian 
pupils will be told who their friends are — 
and aren’t, Russian and Belarusian writers 
have been removed from the core curriculum 
and replaced with western writers, including 
Joseph Roth and Robert Burns. 

A pantheon of new Ukrainian heroes who 
have emerged since the February invasion 
will also appear. Legal studies will include 
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more terms from international hurnanitar- 
ian law: relevant for a country that sees war- 
crime prosecution as a line of defence. One 
module will focus on the concept of ‘Russkiy 
Mir’ — Putin’s idea of the Russian world, in 
which he believes Ukraine belongs — which 
lay behind the invasion. ‘Rusizm’ (Russian 
Nazism) and ‘Russification’ (attempts to 
replace Ukrainian culture with Russian) will 
feature, too. 

Both sides see education as a battlefield. 
Sergey Kravtsov, Russia’s education min- 
ister, has announced that in the occupied 
regions of Ukraine, classes will be decided 
‘according to Russian standards’. This is best 
for Ukrainians, he says, because Russian 


Most schools have had to fit bomb 
shelters at their own expense and 
parents have been asked to chip in 


school education is ‘one of the best in the 
world’. The lessons in these regions would 
be as they were under the Soviet Union: 
using the Russian language and Moscow’s 
curriculum. In many ways, the Kremlin is 
reverting to old methods. In Melitopol, an 
occupied city in the Zaporizhzhia region, 
Ukrainian parents have even been told that 
their children could be taken away from 
them if they do not go to school. But Ivan 
Fedorov, the city’s exiled mayor, has said he 
has ‘absolutely no idea’ how Russians would 
make good on such a threat. 

And with so many teachers having fled 
these regions, it remains to be seen who will 
take these classes. Ukrainian teachers liv- 
ing under occupation have been threatened 


‘Fortunately Mr Putin is 
going to cut us off.’ 


with long prison sentences if they do not 
show up to teach. But working for the Rus- 
sians is seen as high treason by the Ukrain- 
ian government and there are no exemptions 
for teachers as yet. So if teachers do show up 
to schools in occupied territories, they can 
technically be jailed for collaboration. 

To reinforce its own position, Russia 
has sent in more than 200 teachers to these 
regions. They are paid a daily fee of 7,000 
roubles, which is roughly seven times what 
they’d earn at home in Russia. Some will be 
Russian nationalists seeking to do ‘pairiotic 
work’ in Ukraine. As one history teacher 
from the remote Siberian town of Omsk put 
it: ‘There can be no division into Russians 
and Ukrainians, because we are one Russian 
people... and there is no Ukrainian and Bela- 
rusian languages — there are two dialects of 
the Russian language.’ 

Russian teachers are also being lured 
to Ukraine with the promise of free prop- 
erty. ‘In the Zaporizhzhia region, my wife 
and I may receive a plot of land,’ said Yuriy 
Baranov, another history teacher who was 
quoted in the Russian press. “My wife wants 
her own garden at our new home.’ Daria 
Ganieva, an English teacher who moved 
to Crimea from Russia, is quoted as say- 
ing that she too is hoping to receive a prop- 
erty. ‘Even if Ukraine regains control,” she 
assures readers, ‘people will not be left aban- 
doned. In extreme cases, we will be evacuat- 
ed or somehow supported.’ It is highly likely 
that if they are given houses, these will have 
once belonged to Ukrainians who have been 
killed or are exiled. 

Against this backdrop, Ukrainian pupils 
are trying to continue their education. My 
brother was born in 2014 and has only ever 
known a Ukraine at war in one way or anoth- 
er. He has not spent much time in school, 
thanks to Covid and Putin. But packed class- 
rooms would be an obvious target for the 
Kremlin. Parents like mine must ask them- 
selves a difficult question: whether a regime 
that has already attacked Ukrainian hospitals 
and nurseries would stop at schools. 


Svitlana Morenets writes a weekly email, 
Ukraine in Focus, for The Spectator. Sign 
up for free at spectator.co.uk/ukvaine. 
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I'd be the perfect communist shill 


ould I be the model communist shill? 

Consider these facts: I was born and 

raised in China. I speak and read 
Chinese. Some question my English accent, 
almost suspiciously posh given that I didn’t 
speak a word of the language until the age 
of ten. Before the pandemic, I visited China 
regularly. My podcast, Chinese Whispers, 
often explains the Chinese government’s 
way of looking at things. I studied at Oxford 
and now work at the heart of the British 
establishment. Am I not ideally placed to 
advance Beijing’s agenda? 

When I started my career, this was all a 
joke. Now it’s less of one. The atmosphere in 
Britain towards China has soured. Over the 
past seven years, the government has gone 
from David Cameron’s kowtowing to Bei- 
jing to Rishi Sunak and Liz Truss jostling to 
out-hawk each other. Some of our political 
class are now applying a new test: will you 
condemn China at every turn? If not, you’re 
probably an apologist. There seem to be only 
two categories: hawk or shill, with no shade 
in between. The S-word is thrown around 
with alarming frequency. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you’re actually working for the 
Chinese Communist party; the point is, you 
may as well be. As Oxford’s Rana Mitter, 
perhaps Britain’s foremost academic expert 
on China, puts it: “We’ve gone from compla- 
cency to panic without the intervening stage 
of knowledge.’ - 

T don’t deny that China poses a real chal- 
lenge. In fact, on this I’m probably aligned 
with Steve Bannon, who said that the West 
should be more concerned about Beijing than 
Moscow. The CCP does plant shills. MIS is 
right to warn about politicians taking dirty 
money from individuals linked to the United 
Front, which works to capture foreign elites 
and overseas Chinese. We also need to be 
clear-eyed about the lobbying efforts from 
major Chinese companies such as Huawei 
and question the role played by CCP-funded 
organisations such as Confucius Institutes. 

But that makes it even more important 
to understand China properly, which is dif- 
ferent from empathising or excusing. We 
need to know the answer to questions such 
as: how does the Chinese government work? 
Who are the major influencers within the 
CCP? What do the Chinese really think? Yet 


some of us trying to answer those questions 
— rather than just campaigning against the 
CCP’s evils — fail the ideological purity test. 

Take the Great Britain China Centre, 
an arm’s-length body of the Foreign Office 
founded in 1974 which supports liberal 
minds in China to push through legal reform. 
It has also been crucial in helping British 
politicians and civil servants learn about 
China, It regularly hosts experts to explain, 
for instance, what Beijing is doing in Xin- 
jiang or how Chinese propaganda works. 
Officials from the Chinese government are 
sometimes guests, offering rare opportuni- 
ties for our politicians to speak to — and chal- 
lenge — their elusive CCP counterparts. 

But as was revealed in June by The Spec- 
tator’s Steerpike columnist, the Great Brit- 


| ain China Centre may have to close, because 


On China there now seem to 
be only two categories: hawk or 
shill, with no shades in between 


Liz Truss has refused to renew its fund- 
ing in one of her final acts as Foreign Sec- 
retary. The official reason given is ‘budget 
cuts’. It’s true that it never quite made sense 
to finance this Belgravia thinktank from the 
overseas aid budget, but it was only asking 
for £500,000 and some other pot of money 


' could have been found. Those close to Truss 


tell me the real reason is that she sees it as 
a ‘China shill organisation’. It is too cosy 
with Beijing, says Team Truss, pointing to 
the meetings with CCP officials as evidence. 

Here again is the insidious S-word. Call- 
ing someone a ‘shill’ means you don’t need 
to engage with their arguments. No matter 
that the centre has always been funded and 


pl ome 
OFFICE 
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‘To help our customers, we are 
JSreezing the price of staples.’ 
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directed by the Foreign Office (as well as 
other governments in the Five Eyes group, 
and corporate sponsors such as HSBC). Or 
that its director, Merethe Borge MacLeod, 
spent a decade in Beijing running a Swedish 
NGO specialising in human rights. She left at 
a time when foreign charities were increas- 
ingly targeted by Xi Jinping’s regime. She is 
more capable than most of pointing out Chi- 
na’s transgressions. 

Anyone who writes about China is used 
to a little name-calling. I don’t usually mind 
it. I think it good banter to joke with peo- 
ple I know about how I’ve just received the 
day’s orders from the embassy. They don’t 
really think I’m a spy — or at least, I don’t 
think they do. But it’s no longer funny when 
real China experts are pushed out and their 
impartiality questioned just because what 
they say doesn’t fit a certain worldview. 

In the Cold War, Whitehall was filled 
with spies and Russia experts. It was rec- 
ognised that it was important for Britain to 
understand the USSR. People such as Alan 
Bennett and Michael Frayn were taught 
Russian during their military service. ‘Know 
thy enemy’ is surely one of the fundamen- 
tal maxims of international relations, yet at 
this critical moment, Britain simply doesn’t 
understand China. 

Last year, The Spectator revealed that 
there are just 41 diplomats in the Foreign 
Office who speak fluent Mandarin. A recent 
study found that, in the UK, there are only 
300 graduates of Chinese language each 
year, a number that hasn’t risen since 1999, 
Who would train in China Studies if there 
were no jobs at the other end of it? If China is 
Britain’s number one threat, as Sunak puts it, 
then we should be doubling, even tripling the 
funding for organisations like the Great Brit- 
ain China Centre. Even Tom Tugendhat, who 
has been sanctioned by the CCP, has written 
to the FCDO to protest the centre’s closure. 

John Gerson, who was Margaret Thatcher’s 
adviser on China, told me his theory of the 
“Tiger Woods trap’: ‘When you fall asleep 
at the wheel and wake up to find traffic 
coming head-on, a massive overcorrection 
| will land you into the nearest tree.’ Gerson 

doesn’t think Westminster is there yet, but 
I’m afraid I see some serious swerving. I just 
hope there’s still time to steer back. 
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ne of the worst things about 

being attacked by a cow is that 

no one takes it very serious- 
ly afterwards. My partner Claire and 1 
found that out the hard way after a walk 
in Devon. 

We were making our way through a 
large field on a public footpath, head- 
ing towards a herd of cows milling 
around a stile. Most were ignoring us, 
but one seemed different — larger and 
more malevolent than the others. It 
began to stare intensely at us, and as 
we carried on, it started to walk slowly 
in our direction. 

Hoping it might be a curious cow, rather 
than an aggressive one, we branched out to 
the left to give it a wider berth. But the cow 
then broke into a full-on run. At this point 
we froze, thinking it might slow down if we 
didn’t spook it. Only when it was almost on 
top of us, showing no sign of stopping, did T 
crack and scream: ‘RUN!’ 

The cow ground to a halt, momentarily 
shocked at the sound of my voice, but then 
reared up on its hind legs like a stallion and 
leapt after me as I sprinted away. I had no 
idea how close it was but Claire said after- 
wards that the cow had its head down as it 
charged after me and was only a foot or so 
from my back. She was terrified I was going 
to be trampled in front of her eyes. 

In the end we were lucky. As we went 
round a corner it stopped chasing, and we 
were able to scramble through a hedge to 
escape. Afterwards we felt extremely for- 
tunate not to have been seriously hurt. But 
if we were hoping for sympathy after being 
charged by an animal which weighs some 
500kg (about the same as a polar bear), we 
didn’t find it. My mum, who grew up ona 
dairy farm, seemed bemused. Most people 
either blamed us for the attack (“Were you 
really on a footpath?’ ‘You must have pro- 
voked it’), or simply didn’t believe us. Oth- 
ers looked at us expectantly as if waiting for 
the punchline of a joke. 

Cows are a menace, though, like it or not. 
Last week 20 of them surrounded and head- 
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Herd mentality 


Cow attacks are no laughing matter 


JOHN CONNOLLY 


butted a woman in Lancashire and left her 
with 15 broken ribs, a punctured lung and a 
shattered ankle. The victim had to drag her- 
self to the nearest drystone wall and haul her- 
self over before mountain rescue arrived. 

In the aftermath of the attack, a grass- 
roots campaign group called Killer Cows 
has been given a new lease of life. It was set 
up by a trio of walkers after two were seri- 
ously injured in separate cow attacks. One, a 
farmer’s daughter, escaped with several bro- 


Only when it was almost on top of 
us, showing no sign of stopping, 


did | crack and scream: ‘RUN!’ 


ken ribs and had to be pulled from the field, 
unconscious, by her husband. The other was 
left with a lacerated liver. 

The campaign now collects cow attack 
stories from walkers and publishes the most 
serious online, with titles such as ‘Maxine’s 
story: rammed by a cow’. Dr Ruth Living- 
stone, a retired GP and one of the founders of 
the group, tells me that despite the serious- 
ness of the attacks, it’s quite common for cow 
victims to be met with incredulity, bad puns 
(‘Why didn’t you moo-ve out of the way?’ is 
a go-to joke) and blame. The number of peo- 
ple killed by cows may be small — the Health 
and Safety Executive says that there are on 
average four or five fatalities in Britain every 
year — but that reached 11 between 2020 
and last year. In comparison, around ten 


people worldwide are killed by sharks 
each year, and we don’t laugh about 
that. And, as Killer Cows points out, 
the cow attack figures don’t include 
the many serious injuries and near 
misses, neither of which are recorded 
by the HSE. 

At the moment there’s little protec- 
tion for walkers. Farmers are advised 
to keep any animal which is aggies- 
sive away from the public and to take 
extra care during calving season, but 
it’s not clear how often this guidance 
is followed. In February a farmer was 
given a 12-week suspended sentence after an 
83-year-old man was attacked and killed by 
cows with calves on a public footpath. 

Killer Cows wants greater usc of electric 
fences on popular paths near cattle, compul- 
sory liability insurance for farmers and the 
creation of a cow attack database. Dr Liv- 
ingstone hopes that a national reporting sys- 
tem will reveal patterns — there’s a theory, 
for example, that continental breeds are 
more aggressive than British ones. It also 
seems that women are more likely to be seri- 
ously hurt by a cow — perhaps because they 
are typically smaller or can’t run as fast. The 
database could also challenge some cow 
attack myths. It’s commonly assumed, for 
example, that cows only really attack walk- 
ets with dogs, but Dr Livingstone says that 
around half of the incidents reported to the 
group don’t involve one, even if the most 
serious attacks do. 

Controversially, the campaign group also 
encourages walkers to sue if they are seri- 
ously hurt — not to punish farmers, but to 
encourage them to take out insurance and be 
more responsible by separating aggressive 
livestock from public rights of way. 

At the moment it feels unlikely that the 
Killer Cow campaign will have much luck 
in making public footpaths safe from aggres- 
sive cows. It has been some comfort, though, 
to find people who take cow attacks a little 
more seriously. And in the meantime I have 
found my own personal brand of catharsis: 
enjoying a steak whenever I can. 
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Overhaul the GMC 


Sir: Max Pemberton’s cogent criticism of 
the GMC (‘Unfit for purpose’, 20 August). 
is one of the more nuanced and on the nose 
of those that I have read. A client of mine 
was reprimanded and subjected to a fitness- 
to-practise investigation after an attempted 
suicide following a financial crisis. The 
experience worsened his mental health, 
which then prolonged the investigation. 
Other clients have been forced to sell their 
homes or relocate. 

Some initial steps | implore the GMC 
to take include limiting the length of 
investigations, improving mental health © 
reporting, providing more support for 
doctors about fitness-to-practise issues, and 
overhauling how evidence is handled. 
Deepika Raino 
Director and head of healthcare regulation, 
Adkirk Law, Leeds 


An inspiring surgeon 


Sir: Reading Max Pemberton’s article 
concerning the GMC, I came to the last 
paragraphs about Omer Karim. I met him 
a decade ago in my role as chairman of the 
Thames Valley cancer patients group ina 
meeting with cancer surgeons. He was an 
inspiring figure advocating robotic surgery 
when the technique was in its infancy. 
He was greeted with scepticism by other 
surgeons, who seemed indifferent and even 
hostile to his enthusiasm. I supported his 
approach but as a patient I was ignored. 
Tam not surprised that he has crossed 
the GMC based upon the attitude of the 
other surgeons, who regarded technical 
innovation as a threat to their own skillset, 
Omer prophesied that robot-assisted 


surgery would be the norm within a decade. 


He invited me to witness a robot-assisted 
prostatectomy and I saw at first hand his 
inspiring leadership. The NHS bureaucracy 
has had its revenge on an innovative 

and pioneering surgeon. 

WR. Savage 

Amersham, Bucks 


Reading narrowly 


Sir: Some of the younger generation seem 
to have a very closed mind to a variety 

of opinions (Letters, 20 August). One of 
my nephews visited us recently, and was 
confounded to see that I had subscriptions 
to The Spectator and the New Statesman, 
as well as Private Eye and Prospect. In his 
parents’ house, his sister has insisted they 
only take the Guardian, so I smuggle the 
Telegraph crosswords to her mother. 
Keith Appleyard 

West Wickham 


LETTERS 


Barrelling on 


Sir: Owen Matthews’s otherwise excellent 
piece (Books, 20 August) contains one error 
that is important, because it is conducive 

to Russian paranoia. The oil-price crash of 
1986 was in no way the result of ‘deliberate 
US government policy’. It was the result of 
all Opec countries, other than Saudi Arabia, 
refusing to cut oil production in the face ~ 
of falling demand. The Saudis accordingly 
found themselves with sales reduced from a 
peak of around eight million barrels a day to 
fewer than three million. They warned their 
Opec colleagues that, unless the latter cut 
production, Saudi Arabia would reverse its 
own cuts and bring the price down — which 
is exactly what they did. 

Peter Oppenheimer 

Christ Church, Oxford 


Derby day 


Sir: Adjacent to the permanent Joseph 
Wright exhibition in Derby Museum and 
Gallery (‘What art will represent us?’, 

20 August) is a room with oak panelling 
from the demolished Exeter House, where 
on 5 December 1745 the Jacobites made the 
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fateful decision to retreat back to Scotland. 
In Derby Cathedral (where Joseph Wright 
lies buried), a tablet proclaims that the 
chaplains of the army of Prince Charles 
between 4 and 6 December 1745 prayed 
for King James, Charles Prince of Wales 
and Regent and Henry Duke of York. 

Had Bonnie Prince Charlie relied on his 
instincts and forged on, London could 
have fallen to him. James III/James VIII of 
Scotland would then have returned from 
exile. In time this half-Pole, son of Princess 
Clementina Sobieska, would have been ; 
proclaimed Charles IIT. Instead calamity at 
Culloden the following April awaited. 
Michael Olizar 

London SW15 


Acronyms for all 


Sir: Mary Wakefield writes that ‘since 

the 1980s it’s been compulsory for any 
form of consultancy to have their own 

set of acronyms’ (‘The corporatisation 

of kindness’, 13 August), which struck a 
chord, I recall seeing a cartoon in the 1990s 
depicting a besuited character outside a 
door with an opaque glass window. Etched 
on the window were the letters CRAP and 
below the cartoon, ‘It’s the committee 
responsible for acronym production’. 

Dr Douglas Burt 

Haddington, East Lothian 


Technical weaknesses 


Sit: Martin Vander Weyer’s suggestion 

that you should ‘ask someone clever to 
reprogram your boiler to use less gas’ 
shows perfectly what is wrong in the UK 
(Any other business, 13 August). Ifa highly 
intelligent financial journalist like him 
doesn’t know how to adjust his gas boiler, 
what other glaring technical weaknesses 
are there in our population? The wide gap 
between the people in the City who control 
our finances and investments, and between 
engineers, technicians and trade service 
people, has been the main cause of the UK’s 
poor productivity over the past 50 years. If 
a simple thing like adjusting a boiler can 
save £1,000 per year, the mind boggles at 
the other savings this country could make. 
Peier Teisen 

Feckenham, Redditch 


Wrap up 


Sir: Following advice on boiler adjustment 
(Letters, 20 August), can I recommend 
Fair Isle or Shetland jumpers? They are 
amazingly warm and I expect demand will 
push up prices once people realise this. 
Andrew Levens 

Ashton Keynes, Wiltshire 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS | MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


Never mind the Bank’s mandate, 
clear out its board of directors 


iz Truss says she intends to review the 

Bank of England’s mandate, which 

has been fixed as a 2 per cent inflation 
target since Gordon Brown gave the Bank its 
independence in 1997. We’re told Governor 
Andrew Bailey, keen to keep his job, thinks a 
review is ‘probably the right thing’. But is it? 
A return to the long-term inflationary aver- 
age of 2 per cent is highly desirable as soon 
as global price spikes subside — but if the 
odds-on next PM thinks the Bank incapable 
of achieving it, setting more dynamic infla- 
tion-and-growth objectives would surely 
be an overreach. 

Instead, maybe she should take her axe 
to the organisation, starting with the Bank’s 
board of directors, known as the Court. 
L have a fine photograph of the Court in 
the days when my father (veteran banker 
and deputy chairman of BT) was among a 
dozen corporate chiefs — the likes of Lord 
Nelson of GEC, Sir Hector Laing of Unit- 
ed Biscuits and Sir John Baring of Barings 
— around the antique table. Their primary 
role was to advise the then governor, Robin 
Leigh-Pemberton, on conditions across UK 
industry, commerce and financial markets. 
This being the 1980s, they were all male and 
white, but they kept the Bank’s finger firmly 
on the national pulse. 

That role now sits with the Monetary 
Policy Committee — five Bank insiders plus 
four academic economists — which notably 
failed to foresee the trajectory of inflation. 
The Court itself, preoccupied with internal 
governance, would make a drab team photo 
today. Flanking Bailey, his four ex-Treasury 
deputy governors; then there’s incoming 
safe-hands chairman David Roberts, ex- 
Nationwide building socicty, and a carefully 
mixed bunch of non-executives, including 
four new appointees you’ve never heard 
of. At best, they might form the board of a 
FTSE 250 company that had been told to 
up its game on the diversity front. They sit 
atop a hidebound bureaucracy that has lost 
all credibility. An intake of real-world free- 
thinkers, entrepreneurs, even impertinent 
columnists, could only boost the standing 
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of Bailey’s Bank. Prime Minister Truss 
should announce her arrival with a cry of: 
‘Clear the Court!” 


Judicious self-restraint 


We also need to know what Truss and her 
wingman Kwasi Kwarteng think about the 
statistic (reported by the left-wing High Pay 
Centre) that FTSE 100 chief executives’ pay, 
at an average of £3.4 million, was 39 per cent 
higher last year than in 2020 — when some 
bosses took cuts to show solidarity with fur- 
loughed staff. The first draft of the answer 
would, I’ve no doubt, talk about paying the 
going rate in a global talent market and how 
the best-led companies are the most likely 
to attract investment and drive the UK econ- 
omy forward. 

Anyone who wants business to thrive will 
see sense in that argument — and realise that 
in any large company, a slice off the senior 
payroll won’t fund a significant rise for the 
test of the workforce. Nevertheless, a more 
cautious second draft might add that, at a 
time when workers are facing savage cuts 
in real wages and feeling very angry about 
it, an outbreak of boardroom pay restraint 
would be judicious in every sense, including 
that of self-preservation. 

If you’re a boss who pleases customers, 
cares for staff and generates shareholder 
value, of course you're entitled to a full 
reward. But half a million less probably 
won’t force you to sell the yacht. Remember 
the Texan oil tycoon H.L. Hunt, who said that 
beyond a certain level of wealth, ‘money’s 
just a way of keeping the score’. 


Freedom train 


The last train from King’s Cross to York 
on Thursday afternoon felt like Von Ryan’s 
Express, racing across the hostile territory 
of a strikebound network — and it’s a dou- 
ble shame there weren’t more passengers. 
Firstly, because they would have marginally 
defrayed the £30 million loss to the rail 
industry and much greater damage to the 


wider economy that is the cost of each strike 
day. Secondly, because the journey was such 
fun: on-time departure, masses of space, 
refreshments distributed by cheery LNER 
executives standing in for the absent guard, 
and a freedom-loving driver who seized 
the empty track to clock up what must surely 
have been a personal best, 15 minutes faster 
than timetable. 

The RMT union leader Mick Lynch — 
who refuses to ballot his members on a pay 
offer of 8 per cent over two years — says the 
strikes will go on ‘indefinitely’ and he’d like 
to see them ‘synchronised’ with industrial 
action in other sectors: a general strike by 
any other name. Meanwhile, as travel pat- 
terns and technologies evolve, rail employ- 
ers would be mad to cave in on pay without 
securing the ‘modernisations’, meaning job 
cuts, they deem essential. 

So we’re heading into an autumn of 
disruption and we might as well make the 
best of it. On the next rail-strike day, ignore 
propaganda urging you not to travel: pack a 
picnic, take any train that’s running (there 
were still 4,300 on Thursday) and wave your 
prosecco glass — or shake your bare buttocks 
— whenever you pass a picket line. 


Storm. warnings 


Half-listening to the poetic recitation of the 
shipping forecast for inshore waters, I dozed 
off around ‘Gibraltar Point to North Fore- 
land, drizzle, visibility poor’. But strangely 
the narrative continued. ‘Bognor Regis to 
Newquay: ankle-deep sewage. Felixstowe: 
dock strike, container gridlock. Old Bailey 
to Snaresbrook: barrister strike, crime unpun- 
ished. Edinburgh: bin strike, rotting rubbish. 
Heathrow: cancellations, chaos till March. 
All areas: drought turning to floods, inflation 
rising, 13 possibly 19. Westminster: squalls, 
becoming severe storms. Threadneedle 
Street: dense fog, visibility zero.’ 

I wake with ‘Sailing By’, the sweet tune 
that alerts seafarers to the late-night forecast, 
playing in my head. Oh to be sailing by this 
autumn, on a very long ocean voyage. 
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‘Breezing up (A Fair 
Wind) ', 1873-76, by 
Winslow Homer 

Laura Gascoigne — p42 


David Abulafia celebrates 
the Shetlanders who braved 
fierce Atlantic storms in 
small boats to bring us cod 
Jenny Colgan examines 
the mini art form of 
blurb-writing 
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Nigel Jones describes the 
epic struggle for control 

of a nondescript building in 
Stalingrad 

Rupert Christiansen braves 
a French clown and a 
‘journey celebrating 
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diversity’ at the Edinburgh 
Festival 

Lloyd Evans approves of 
Globe actors heckling 
Ryanair jets passing overhead 
Deborah Ross watches Idris 
Elba punch a lion in the face 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


King Dagobert I oversees the construction of the cathedral of Saint-Denis. 


From the illuminated manuscript Les Grandes Chroniques de France 


Gothic glories 
Michael Arditti 


Heaven on Earth 


by Emma J. Wells 
Head of Zeus, £40, pp. 512 


There can be no clearer illustration of the 
central role that great cathedrals continue 
to play in a nation’s life than the outpouring 
of grief that greeted the catastrophic blaze 
in Notre-Dame in 2019. President Macron 
described the building as ‘our history, our 
literature, our imagination, the place where 
we experienced all our greatest moments’. 
Indeed, it is impossible to conceive of any 
major European city without a cathedral at 
its heart. 

Emma J. Wells has written an accessible, 
authoritative and lavishly illustrated account 
of the building of 16 of ‘the world’s great- 
est cathedrals’. Her subjectivity is evident 
in that only seven feature among Simon 
Jenkins’s top 25 in his Europes 100 Best 
Cathedrals, although those seven — Amiens, 
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Werther turned suicide into an art, or group- 
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Canterbury, Chartres, Cologne, Paris, Wells 
and Winchester ~ would surely be included 
on anyone’s list. 

Heaven on Earth begins with the Byzan- 
tine Hagia Sophia in Istanbul and ends with 
Brunelleschi’s Renaissance dome for Santa 
Maria del Fiore in Florence. But the author’s 
primary focus is on the Gothic, which devel- 


oped from the ogives, ribbed vaults, flying 


Several cathedrals received 
supernatural visitations while being 
built — Cologne’s from the Devil 


buttresses and stained glass of Abbot Suger’s 
Saint-Denis. Although disparaged by later 
writers such as Vasari, the Gothic style was 
designed to be ‘the metaphorical and physical 
exemplar of the Celestial City, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem’, 

Some complex factors are explored: polit- 
ical unrest (Hagia Sofia), territorial ambi- 
tion (Santiago del Compostela), pilgrimage 
envy (Westminster Abbey) and, above all, 
fire (Amiens, Rheims, Chartres and Canter- 


bury) that led to these cathedrals’ existence 
in their present form. It charts their multifari- 
ous roles as landowners, courts, economic 
powerhouses and presenters of pageants 
and processions. 

Chartres and Salisbury, their basic struc- 
tures completed in 26 and 40 years respective- 
ly, were anomalies. Construction periods of 
250 years (Amiens), 300 years (Canterbury) 
and even 600 years (Cologne) meant that the 
original architects never lived to see their 
visions realised. The most they could hope for 
was to be buried beneath the soaring vaults. 

The book gives full weight to the wealth 
of legends associated with cathedrals, sever- 
al of which received supernatural visitations 
during their construction, most frequently by 
the Virgin but also by a divine eunuch (Hagia 
Sofia) and the Devil (Cologne). It chroni- 
cles the often fractious relationship between 
ecclesiastical patrons and master masons, fic- 
tionalised so gloriously in William Golding’s 
The Spire, and offers fascinating nuggets of 
historical information, such as that Henry VI 
of England was the only medieval monarch 
to have been crowned in Notre-Dame. 
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a difficult book to follow after a glass or two 


Caroline is the heroine of the story, 
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Heroes of the siege 
Nigel Jones 


The Lighthouse of Stalingrad: 
The Hidden Truth at the Centre of 
WWII's Greatest Battle 

by lain MacGregor 

Constable, £25, pp. 346 


Sometimes the struggle for a single small 
strongpoint can tip the whole balance of 
a greater battle. One thinks of the clos- 
ing of the gates of Hougoumont farm at 
Waterloo, or the bloodless German seizure 
of Fort Douaumont at Verdun — an error it 
took an estimated 100,000 French lives to 
reverse. According to Iain MacGregor, this 
role at Stalingrad was played by a non- 
descript four-storey building in the city’s 
central district, codenamed ‘the Lighthouse’, 
but subsequently known as ‘Pavlov’s House’, 
after one of its garrison’s leaders, Sergeant 
Yakov Pavlov. 

MacGregor’s meticulously researched 
natrative of the titanic battle that was the 
turning point of the second world war focus- 
es on the epic two-month struggle for pos- 
session of this single structure between its 
Russian defenders and German attackers. 

The dogged siege of the building — with 
much help from Soviet propaganda after 
it was eulogised in the army newspaper 
Stalin's Banner — became emblematic of the 
wider battle that would represent the shatter- 
ing of Hitler’s hopes of triumphal conquest 
and the beginning of his downfall. 

So many of the features of the fighting 
at Stalingrad — the rattenkrieg hand-to- 
hand tussle waged for cellars that repeat- 
edly changed hands, or for mounds of 
shell-pounded rubble that had been tene- 
ment blocks — were reproduced in miniature 
in the ding-dong struggle for the Light- 
house. Surrounded by the Germans on three 
sides, the house’s beleaguered defenders — 
stranded women civilians as well as soldiers 
~ hung on grimly, knowing that if they lost 
it, the whole of Stalingrad could fall with it, 
allowing Hitler to claim a famous victory in 
the city that bore his rival dictator’s name. 

The Lighthouse owed its importance to 
its strategic position. Sited on the 9th Janu- 
ary Square on the banks of the Volga, it was 
one of the last toeholds in the city retained 
by the Red Army on the vast river’s western 
bank. While the Wehrmacht wasted precious 
time and resources trying to take it and other 
stubborn redoubts, Marshal Vasily Chuikov 
built up his forces around the city until he 
was ready to snap the jaws of his encircle- 
ment shut, trapping General Paulus’s Sixth 
Army in the Kessel (cauldron) that would 
become their tomb. 

MacGregor is fair to both sides, and gives 
a starring role to General Friedrich Roske, 
an officer barely mentioned by Antony Bee- 
vor in his celebrated study of the battle. 


MacGregor credits him with having nego- 
tiated Paulus’s surrender when the newly 
promoted field marshal was holed up in his 
HQ in the Univermag department store in a 
state of nervous collapse. After the capitula- 
tion, Roske spent years in the gulag and only 
returned to Germany in 1955, committing 
suicide a few months later. 

The book is very much a worm’s-eye 
view of this brutal battle. In contrast to Bee- 
vor, who is good on the higher strategy, 
MacGregor takes us right into the war on 
and below the ground, devoting compara- 
tively little space, for example, to the squab- 
bles Hitler and Stalin had with their generals, 
and none at all to what became of the Ger- 
man commanders captured after the battle, 
when some, like Paulus himself, turned trai- 
tor and became Stalinist puppets while oth- 
ers stayed loyal to the Fiihrer and suffered 
the consequences. 

But the author does go over the top in 
praising Chuikov, seeing him in almost 
Soviet terms as the stainless architect of vic- 
tory and the very model of a modern com- 
rade general: ‘He was beloved... a man who 


Job Done 


knew his place in the Great Patriotic War... 
he ensured that he would be chief among 
equals when it came to celebrate his coun- 
try’s greatest victory.’ 

Indeed my main quibble is with the 
starry-eyed way in which MacGregor writes 
of the heroism of the Red Army and of 
those responsible for the hard-fought victo- 
ry over Hitler. They were ‘unsung heroes... 
who had performed superhuman heroics’. 
No doubt there were many such men who 
fought at Stalingrad, but the book makes no 
mention of Lavrenti Beria, Stalin’s sinister 
secret police chief, waiting behind the lines 
with his NKVD killers to shoot anyone who 
flinched and fled. ; 

This is a gripping and knowledgeable 
account, but some of the Russophile pur- 
ple passages might have been lifted straight 
from Pravda in 1942, It’s not the author’s 
fault, of course, but at a time when Russian 
soldiers are better known for rape, torture 
and unprovoked aggression than for the 
uncomplicated heroics recounted here, the 
book’s publication could hardly have been 
worse timed. 


Richard Judge, Whitstable RNLI 


I was brought up on boats. 
Trawling, potting, netting. 


The harbour was very active at the time. 


We were using claxons and maroons 


so the whole town knew - 
there'd be quite a crowd, 


watching people running down. 


It’s more discreet now, 
the crew can click an app. 


I've got a lot of medals - 


doing things for a long time. 


Isn't for anything brave. 
You put them ashore 
and think job done. 


But you'd hear them say - 


the only reason I held on 


was because I could see the boat coming, 
A good clear cut one - a life saved. 
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Cod fishermen in the North Atlantic hauling in their nets by hand. Engraving c.1800 


Feeding the world 
David Abulafia 


The Salt Roads: How Fish 
Made a Culture 

by John Goodlad 

Birlinn, £17.99, pp. 254 

The Shetland Islands and the Faroes may seem 
to be somewhere out there in distant waters, 
marginal and in the greater scheme of things 
not very important in the history of the world. 
But from a maritime perspective it is precisely 
the fact that they are suspended in mid-ocean, 
surrounded by water that teems with fish (if 
one knows where to look) that has given them 
a role in human history out of all proportion 
to their size. In his fascinating account of the 
part played by these islands in the harvesting 
of cod and herring from the North Atlantic, 
John Goodlad raises vital questions about the 
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world’s food supplies. He also brings to light 
the heroic endeavours of the poor and hum- 
ble fisherfolk who mastered fierce Atlantic 
storms and experienced shipwreck in order to 
bring food to our everyday table. 

Beguiled by the sight of modern mas- 
sive trawlers that use sonar to identify shoals, 
and are often in consequence guilty of mas- 
sive overfishing, we forget the sheer physi- 
cal struggle that was demanded of Shetlanders 
when they used to set out in their small sail- 
ing boats, not unlike those of their Viking 
ancestors. They could read the seas without 
any sophisticated instruments and they iden- 
tified where the fish might lie through canny 
instinct. They hauled in their catch by hand, 
while being tossed around by the waves. 

We also forget how important fish has 
been, and remains, in feeding the world. Good- 
lad reports that fish remains the prime source 
of protein across the globe, with 180 million 
tons being consumed annually, significantly 


more than chicken or red meat: ‘Without fish, 
the world’s population could not be fed.’ This 
means that those who regard eating fish as 
acrime against nature have gravely over-sim- 
plified the problem of making fish sustain- 
able. The author believes this must be done 
through good management. Fish stocks can 
recover from overfishing, and the intelligent 
farming of fish could become a vital resource. 
Perhaps, though, he needs to pay more atten- 
tion to the pollution of the oceans, as a result 
of which fish are ingesting plastic micro- 
pellets and failing to achieve the size they 
used to reach. The 80 kilogram halibut of past 
times have all but disappeared. 

Salt also figures largely in the history 
Goodlad tells, for fish was a product that 
needed to be carefully preserved after catch. 
The search for Atlantic cod was already well 


Shetlanders could read the seas and 
identify where their catch might lie 
through canny instinct 


underway by the end of the 15th century, 
when Hanseatic merchants visited Shetland 
to buy salt fish and John Cabot witnessed 
the shoals off Newfoundland. Soon after, or 
maybe secretly before Cabot, Basque fisher- 
men arrived in the same waters. 

Cod has the advantage of storing its 
oil in its liver, while its flesh is pure pro- 
tein, and that makes it suitable for dry- 
ing in the cold winds of the North Atlantic 
and for salting. To this day, bacalhau is the 
national dish of Portugal, and reconstituted 
stoccafisso, or stockfish — cod dried until it 
has the texture of cardboard — stil! features 
on menus in Venice. 

Occasionally ranging as far as Greenland 
in their search for cod, Shetlanders were able 
to tap into this market after the Napoleonic 
wars. Peace with Spain meant they could sell 
their produce there, though in the early days 
the quality was not as high as that fished by 
the Basques. Shifting their search closer to 
home, they discovered great shoals off the 
Faroes, and their salt cod improved to the 
point where they were even able to convince 
their Basque rivals to buy it. 

These changes took place against a grim 
background of famines, bankruptcies and 
shipwrecks. Goodlad’s wonderful book 
offers a powerful evocation of a hard life in 
the unforgiving terrain of the Shetlands and 
the Faroes. For Shetlanders, fish were for cen- 
turies the main means to a livelihood, and the 
conditions under which local lairds employed 
their fishermen made the struggle even harder 
— ‘their fishermen’ is the right phrase, since 
their legal condition was, Goodlad observes, 
little better than that of serfs. Attempts to chal- 
lenge the Dutch command of the herring fish- 
eries faltered, but eventually herring rather 
than cod became the favoured catch. 

This was not an easy switch to make. 
Herring, a very oily fish, deteriorates quick- 
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ly, and as far back as the late Middle Ages 
the Dutch had perfected a way of salting 
and curing herrings that earned its supposed 
inventor, Willem Beuckelszoon, the dubious 
honour of being counted as the 157th most 
famous Dutch citizen in a poll conducted 
a few years ago. 

Herring was the staple fish in northern 
Europe, just as cod was in southern Europe, 
and Shetlanders intruded themselves into the 
Scottish herring fisheries which, on the eve 
of the first world war, were sending about 
2 million barrels to the Baltic every year. 
Much of it was then transported by sleigh 
deep into the eastern European interior, since 
it was enormously in demand in the Jewish 
shtetls of Belarus and Ukraine, as it also was 
among students of Scottish universities, who 
would arrive each term loaded with herrings 
and oatmeal. 

There is much in this book about life and 
culture in the Shetlands and Faroes. The sense 
of a common Viking heritage can be gauged 
from the presence of plenty of Norse vocabu- 
lary in Shetlandic speech (which is based on 
Scots, the old Scandinavian language known 
as Norn having died out). Goodlad suggests 
that, if the economically dynamic Faroes 
can go their own way as a semi-independent 
nation with aspirations to full sovereignty, 
the same could happen in Scotland. More 
to the point, surely, is the future of Shetland 
and Orkney in an independent Scotland. 
With such a strong sense of their distinctive 
identity and history they might well wish 
to remain part of Britain, or might acquire 
a status similar to the Isle of Man, another 
formerly Norse territory. Or be handed back 
to Norway after 550 years? Perhaps not. 


Nazi on the run 
Brian Martin 


The Disappearance of Josef Mengele 
by Olivier Guez, translated by Georgia 

de Chamberet 

Verso, £11.99, pp. 224 


Who would have thought that someone 
would write a novel about Josef Mengele, 
the Auschwitz doctor and infamous experi- 
menter on live human bodies? Other char- 
acters in the French writer Olivier Guez’s 
story are also from the Nazi gang of debased 
criminals: Adolf Eichmann, Franz Stangl, 
the concentration camp commandant, and 
Klaus Barbie, the Butcher of Lyons. 

This is a historical novel, and Guez has 
researched it well. He invests the structure of 
events with his imagination and has Menge- 
le relate his experiences throughout his long 
avoidance of capture. There’s a vivid sense of 
reality about the crazed, unrepentant eugen- 
ist’s attempt at an acceptable fugitive way of 
life, and Guez holds our attention by building 
dramatic suspense. He is expert in the use of 


both imagined dialogue and reflective inter- 
nal debate. 

Mengele graduated to become a SS doctor 
at Auschwitz where he was often responsible 
for the Judenrampe selection of Jews, gypsies 
and social misfits either for the gas chambers 
or his laboratory experiments of ‘injecting, 
measuring, bleeding, cutting, killing and per- 
forming autopsies’. He kept a ‘zoo of chil- 
dren’, was particularly concerned with twins, 
and had a collection of blue eyes pinned to his 
office walls. 

Post-war, he evaded capture by assum- 
ing false identities and hiding in the Bavar- 
ian countryside. Then, in 1949, using an 
escape network organised by unreformed 
Nazis, he travelled to South America, where 
he was supported by funds, funnelled through 
Nazi conduits, from his family’s agricultural 
machinery company in Germany. 

Juan Perén wanted Argentina to be the 
National Socialist Christian state of the 
Americas opposing the USA, and he prof- 
ited from the advice of German military 
experts. Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil all 
favoured Nazi Germany. During the war, 
British security co-operation at the Rockefel- 


Mengele kept a ‘zoo of children’, 
and was particularly interested 
in twins and blue eyes 


ler Center in NYC, staffed by Oxford dons — 
the philosopher A.J. Ayer, the classicist Ken- 
neth Maidment and the historian Bill Deakin 
~— were detailed to monitor events in South 
America, where many Nazi war crimi- 
nals would later seek haven. Mengele was 
everywhere assisted by prominent Nazis. 
Dieter Menge entertained him in his estanzia 
near Buenos Aires: ‘A bust of Hitler brightens 
up the garden and a swastika in granite adorns 
the bottom of the swimming pool.’ Wolf- 
gang Gerhard, a Sio Paulo Nazi fixer, had 
‘a Christmas tree topped by a swastika’. 
And so Mengele, the ‘Prince of Europe- 
an Darkness’, disappeared from mainstream 
European view. He was hunted, harried and 
haunted by Mossad and eventually by West 
Germany, but after the Six-Day War and 
Eichmann’s kidnapping, Israel had more 
pressing priorities in the Middle East. 
Guez’s uncovering of Mengele’s life 
in South America makes compelling read- 
ing. He dramatically represents the curious 
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details of the psychopath’s harrowing, men- 
tally destructive survival amid the various 
strata of Argentinian and Brazilian society 
as infinitely more than he deserved. This 
surprising historical novel, highly success- 
ful in its shocking impact, should be read as 
a timely warning of atrocities that barbaric, 
deranged fanatics commit in war. 


The cars that ate 
Birmingham 
Stuart Jeffries 


Second City: Birmingham and the 
Forging of Modern Britain 

by Richard Vinen 

Allen Lane, £25, pp. 457 


During my gap year in 1981, I worked on 
the 24th floor of Birmingham’s Alpha 
Tower for the Regional Manpower Intelli- 
gence Unit.The city below, with its express 
ways racing past the Venetian Gothic of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s house and the Roman 
Revival of the town hall, were the realisa- 
tion of the city planner Herbert Manzoni’s 
dream of creating a Midlands Motown. The 
Rotunda, the acres of systems-built tower 
blocks, even the inverted ziggurat of a mod- 
ernist central library, together amounted to 
the antithesis of the smoky, tweedy, horse- 
powered, cut-throat Birmingham the world 
now knows from Peaky Blinders. 

That year, though, was the one which 
went wrong for Birmingham, Richard Vinen 
argues. Unlike Liverpool, Glasgow, Sheffield 
and other industrial British cities, Birming- 
ham had not really known mass unemploy- 
ment until the early 1980s, so it was more 
of an existential shock. Its 20th century was 
a success story, thanks to such showpiece 
factories as Cadbury’s at Bournville, the 
Austin plant at Longbridge, Fort Dunlop at 
Erdington and the BSA at Small Heath. The 
city had helped win the second world war: 
it built the Spitfires that beat the Luftwaffe 
in Europe and its refugee Jewish physicists 
split the atom at Birmingham University 
before their research was put to decisive use 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

But the years of industrial glory were end- 
ing. My job was to tot up unemployment fig- 
ures from data sent in from job centres across 
the West Midlands. Following the chancel- 
lor Geoffrey Howe’s deflationary budgets 
and Thatcherite commitment to ending Brit- 
ish Leyland’s state subsidy, unemployment 
rose so quickly that whoever supplied our 
office with Tippex must have been coining 
it. Unemployment alone became big busi- 
ness.The stationery firm Kenrick and Jeffer- 
son was said to be the only thriving company 
in West Bromwich because it had the con- 
tract to print unemployment benefit cards. 
The Brummie band UB40 had released their 
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Workers put the finishing touches to cars at the Austin factory at Longbridge, Birmingham, in 1935 


hit debut album Signing Offa year earlier, its 
sleeve simulating those cards, right down the 
perforated edges. 

Vinen identifies Birmingham’s economic 
problem as being its catastrophic obeisance 
before the motorised altar. Just as Man- 
zoni had made the city safe for cars if not 
humans, so Birmingham’s fixation on the 
motor industry was its undoing. It had pos- 
tured as the city of a thousand trades, but by 
the 1960s its principal business was just one 
—and it wasn’t very good at it. In the 1970s, 
British Leyland was effectively bust: 


Precisely because the Birmingham economy 
seemed so prosperous, the government had 
refused to allow new industries to establish them- 
selves there in the 1960s and this had frozen the 
city’s economy into the structures of the 1950s. 


While German and Japanese automo- 
tive industries started from scratch or built 
new factories after existing ones had been 
destroyed in the war, Birmingham was stuck 
with old machinery, propped up by govern- 
ment subsidy and riven by industrial dis- 
putes. For the incoming Tory administration, 
it typified everything that was wrong about 
Britain. It, and much of the city’s industrial 
might, had to go. 

Lf Birmingham had become a post-indus- 
trial black hole at the heart of England dur- 
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ing that 1980s, few lamented its passing. 
Kenneth Tynan called it ‘the ugliest city in 
Europe... a cemetery without walls’. Louis 
MacNeice branded it ‘that sprawling ink- 
blot of 19th-century industry’. E.R. Dodds, 
completing his journey to become profes- 
sor of classics at Birmingham, complained: 
‘To the traveller going north after the ancient 


By the 1970s, Birmingham was 
stuck with old machinery and 


riven by industrial disputes 
splendours of Warwick and the 18th-century 
elegance of Leamington, the city appears the 
beginning of a new and sinister world, the 
frontier station of the land of Mordor.’ Fox 
News in 2015 argued the racist lie that it was 
a city unsafe for non-Muslims. 

Vinen’s history is a superb retort to such 
slings and arrows of derision. Fascinated by 
his subject, the Birmingham-born histori- 
an writes that ‘rather like Virginia Woolf’s 
Orlando, Birmingham assumes very differ- 
ent guises in its successive incarnations’. He 
targets those who have tried to reduce it to 
a fixed identity, but especially Asa Briggs, 
who in the 1950s argued that, had Engels 
lived in Birmingham rather than Manches- 
ter, Marxism would have told a different 


story. Briggs pointed out that Birmingham’s 
small workshops, dearth of guilds, elasticity 
of trade and social mobility effected a differ- 
ent and more humane industrial revolution 
than Manchester’s. 

Not so, counters Vinen. The Birmingham 
Briggs described was as obsolete as the one 
Steven Knight depicts in Peaky Blinders. By 
the time Briggs wrote those words, the small 
businesses were largely supplanted by big 
factories. Yet his argument may have had a 
contemporary relevance in suggesting that 
Birmingham was an anti-Marxist capitalist 
exemplar as the Cold War began. 

Vinen perhaps understates how Birming- 
ham has mutated again following its indus- 
trial decline during the Thatcher years. It 
didn’t die, nor is unemployment its leading 
business. It even swaggers with civic pride, 
as its recent hosting of the Commonwealth 
Games has shown. The race riots that disfig- 
ured the city in the 1980s have for the most 
part been replaced by an ethnically diverse 
and peaceable populace. It may no longer, 
as Vinen rightly notes, be an important city, 
but its very mutability ~ its polymorphous 
perversity as they say in Alum Rock — is the 
key to its survival. . 

Towards the end of the book, Vinen asks 
whether Birmingham even has a history — 
which is a surprise, given that he has spent 
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so many pages discussing its appearance in 
the Domesday book, its enlightened Lunar 
Society, its Unitarian and Quaker heritage, 
the civic gospel of Joseph Chamberlain and 
the time Malcolm X visited to support black 
people demonised by Smethwick’s Con- 
servative candidate. But this is an utterly 
beguiling narrative. ‘When a man is tired of 
London he is tired of life,’ said Doctor John- 
son. He could easily have said the same of 
Birmingham, if Second City is anything to 
go by. 

And of course Birmingham has a his- 
tory. But as Vinen ruefully recalls, the sort 
of history a child learns happened out- 
side the city limits. School trips took him 
to Kenilworth and Warwick castles and 
ignored the riches nearer home. He has 
done the city a great service in showing 
us that Birmingham not only has a great 
history but that without it we can’t really 
understand Britain’s. 


The spirit oflbenite ; 
Adam Nicolson 


Starlight Wood: Walking Back 
to the Romantic Countryside 
by Fiona Sampson 

Corsair, £20, pp. 350 


Shelley, walking as a boy through his ‘star- 
light wood’, looking for ghosts and filled with 
‘hopes of high talk with the departed dead’, 
found nothing in reply. Nothing reverberat- 
ed. The ghosts were silent. But he felt some- 
thing else non-human: the springtime breezes 
bringing a sense of the marvellousness of life 
itself. And so in that instant (or so he says) his 
mind changed. No more seeking after gothic 
horrors or pining for the worst; no more listen- 
ing to the dead. Instead, ‘the spirit of beauty’ 
descended on him, illuminated him, shaping 
his life, becoming his goddess, the only force 
he could imagine that ‘could free/ This world 
from its dark slavery’. 

Fiona Sampson’s account of ten shortish 
walks, mostly in the southern half of England, 
are in pursuit of that spirit of Romanticism. 
She is a poet and scholar, with some of the 
astringency that comes with both disciplines, 
so the book is no casual stroll through the 
Lake District. ‘Romanticism isn’t a cultural 
artefact,’ she writes. ‘It’s a way for thought 
to move.’ She is taking her own mind for 
a walk and, although there is quite a lot about 
keys, cars, satnavs, dogs and arriving late at 
rental cottages, the essence is intellectual 
and fully freighted. The cast list is long and 
international and the method shifting, subtle 
and demanding. 

A visit to the Quantocks, for example, 
where in the late 1790s the Wordsworths 
and Coleridge went walking day after day 
and night after night, composing the poems 
that went into the first edition of Lyrical Bal- 


lads, turns out to be only obliquely about 
them and the hills. Their walks, as Coleridge 
later described them, in ‘which moonlight or 
sunset was diffused over a known and famil- 
iar landscape’, became the foundations of 
a frame-busting poetry that attended both to 
‘the truth of nature’ and ‘the colours of the 
imagination’ — the raw material, surely, of an 
exploration of the ‘Romantic countryside’? 

But it is not in their company that Samp- 
son walks there. Visiting Nether Stowey, she 
begins with the Brownings in Florence, turn- 
ing to Shelley in his illness in Venice and the 
portrait of him made in Rome, now in Lon- 
don, (with his ‘ever-so-faintly phallic quill’ 
and ‘Aussic Rules footballer mullet’), and 
on to T.S. Eliot, Philip Massinger, the Jaco- 
bean dramatist, and back to Browning. Then 
come Blake, Byron, Dickens, ‘the favelas of 
the developing world’, Elizabeth Morison 
and Frances Lamont, the Shelley ménage 
again, the Brownings again, Marina Tsve- 
taeva, Freud, Schubert, a remembered game- 
keeper called Johnny, the Estonian poet Jaan 
Kaplinski, Wollstonecraft, Godwin, Byron 
again... and on and on. All these figures 
are linked in the essay-walk by their inter- 
est in food. But Sampson omits one of the 
great Romantics-and-food scenes set in the 
Quantocks, when the young William Hazlitt 
watched in awe as Wordsworth (in a brown 
fustian jacket and striped pantaloons) ‘made 
havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on 
the table’ while dissing the luxury of Robert 
Southey’s life. 

Coleridge and Wordsworth are men- 
tioned elsewhere, but in the Quantocks 
chapter merely in passing. The only conti- 
nuity is in the writer’s mind. You have to 
jump when she jumps and reconnect when 
she resumes a scene left several pages car- 
lier. It can make one impatient for a cer- 
tain wholeness: what about these writers, 
engaging with this country then? What was 
the interaction of mind and place? Why did 
it matter? How were they in these places? 
How much, actually, of our way of seeing 
is still shaped by their way of seeing? The 
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spirit of Richard Holmes, the most gener- 
ous of topographers and biographers, whose 
Footsteps is the masterpiece of this genre, 
hovers courteously in the background. 

Given the multiplicity of Sampson’s sub- 
ject matter and the dispersed approach, it 
becomes difficult to know exactly what the 
book means to say. It is replete with expertise 
on music, poetry, botany and even geology. 
It drops moments of lyricism and observa- 
tion: ‘A kid on a paper round, with asymmet- 
ric sack slung low’; water crowfoot in ‘long 
mermaid strands’; ‘the first earthy smells 
of the year... faint as autosuggestion’; how 
it feels wrong when walking in the dark ‘to 
break the membrane of the summer night 
with talk’. 

But you long for a sense of dwelling. So 
much of Romanticism was, in its youthful 
and vital way, dynamically embedded in 
the actualities of the world that it is almost 
impossible to represent its spirit by the kind 
of intellectualised account that brings a dis- 
tance between what was lived and how it is 
described. Sampson quotes Ruskin: 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in the 
world is to see something, and tell what it saw in 
a plain way... To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, 
and religion — all'in one. 


She calls this statement part of ‘the pictur- 
esque tradition’. But the whole point of it, 
and in fact the still reverberating value of 
Romanticism, is its resolve to step beyond 
the picturesque, out of the frame, into what 
might be called the actualist, the illuminating 
power of the vividly alive. 


Lact words 
Leyla Sanai 


And Finally: Matters of Life 
and Death 

by Henry Marsh 

Jonathan Cape, £16.99, pp. 240 


Facing up to the prospect of one’s own mor- 
tality is always jarring; but when you’ve 
spent your life trying, and sometimes fail- 
ing, to save others from a terrible death, 
it carries the knowledge that the journey 
may be more traumatic than the fear or grief 
of the end, 

These are the concerns with which Henry 
Marsh, the eminent neurosurgeon and author, 
grapples after his own diagnosis of advanced 
prostate cancer more than a year ago. He 
believes this book will be his last and, unsur- 
prisingly, he seems to be cramming every- 
thing into it. It makes for a discursive read 
and jumps about chronologically and topical- 
ly, as if he wants to include all his important 
final thoughts. But since he’s deeply reflec- 
tive, the result is a bit like sitting in the pub 
with the smartest person you know. 

There are three sections: ‘Denial’, ‘Ther- 
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apeutic Catastrophising’ and ‘Happily Ever 
After’, which reflect the various stages of grief 
(denial, pain/guilt, anger, depression, recon- 
struction and acceptance). But the categories 
merge, and Marsh combines the description 
of his cancer treatment with themes, gen- 
eral and personal, that have long preoccu- 
pied him: ethics, philosophy, teaching and 
training doctors, creativity, physical and 
cerebral fitness and his family. It’s evident 
that he is more concerned with high stand- 
ards for himself and others than with hubris. 
But inevitably there’s a difficulty, after 
a life of high achievement, in adapting to 
being a patient, the passive object of other 
people’s decisions. 

Marsh is a fair man, both in his appraisal of 
his treatment and his private life, critical of his 
faults and equally ready to give positive and 
negative feedback. He is justifiably concemed 
with the importance of good doctors and nurs- 
es, and the need for medics to show they gen- 
uinely care about their patients — to listen and 
have time for questions. Much of what he 
says reflects elementary doctor-patient com- 
munication taught in medical school; yet it’s 
easy for doctors with vast workloads to rush, 
seem uninterested or detashed, or fail to dis- 
cuss their decisions. Marsh rightly warns of 
the danger of power and corruption in medi- 
cine — cockiness is the downfall of many. He 
gives examples of his own mistakes; and he 
also shows how honesty, apology, empathy 
and a determination to rectify errors can go 
a long way to console many wronged patients. 

A brain scan before his prostate diag- 
nosis showed cerebral atrophy and ischae- 
mia, characteristic of ageing. Marsh is more 
frightened of dementia than of death, and 
the idea of being severely incapacitated — 
paralysis, incontinence — from the spinal 
spread of his cancer horrifies him. He makes 
a convincing case for assisted dying. 

The most touching parts of the book con- 
cern his family. He creates elaborate fairy 
stories every night for his granddaughters 
on video calls during the pandemic. And his 
love and concern for his wife Kate is equally 
moving, especially when they are forced to 
be apart. But his cancer diagnosis does not 
dent his dry sense of humour. The radiother- 
apy machine makes a noise like ‘a distant 
chorus of mocking frogs, beside themselves 
with hysterical laughter’; and hormone ther- 
apy gives him ‘the plump and hairless body 
of a eunuch... an outsize, geriatric baby’. 
Self-deprecation has always been his forte. 

Along with basic neurophysiology there 
is much discussion about the sheer capaci- 
ty of the human brain. Marsh marvels at the 
speed with which an impulse is transmit- 
ted from sensory receptors to the brain and 
back again. The third-of-a-second time lapse 
between stimulus and our conscious percep- 
tion of it is, of course, fascinating. But per- 
sonally what I find even more astonishing 
is how a cat or dog will respond to a noise 
several milliseconds before we do. 
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Foul play in Ferrara 
Francesca Peacock 


The Marriage Portrait 
by Maggie O’Farrell 
Tinder Press, £25, pp. 438 


There’s a moment near the end of Robert 
Browning’s dramatic monologue ‘My Last 
Duchess’ when it becomes clear that the duke, 
whatever he might claim, did kill his wife: 
‘I gave commands;/ Then all smiles stopped’, 
he lets slip. In The Marriage Portrait, Maggie 
O’Farrell’s sombre, haunting novel based on 
the historical couple described in Browning’s 
poem, this revelation comes rather earlier. The 
young Lucrezia knows with ‘a peculiar clar- 
ity’ that her husband ‘intends to kill her’ right 
from the first page. 

After leaving Florence to begin her mar- 
ried life with Alfonso II, Duke of Ferrara, 
Lucrezia died within a year. History records 
her death as being from ‘putrid fever’, but 
foul play by her husband has long been 
suspected. 

In O’Farrell’s hands (as with her 2020 
bestseller Hamnet), historical detail comes 
alive. She deftly imagines Lucrezia’s child- 
hood in the palazzo in Florence and her 
later marriage in Ferrara. The third, wilful 


Portrait of Lucrezia 

de’ Medici, attributed 

to Bronzino or his pupil 
Alessandro Allori, c. 1561 
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daughter of Cosimo de’ Medici and his wife 
Eleanora (‘La Fecundissima’ had 11 chil- 
dren) spends her earliest days with ‘servants... 
maids and the noise of cooking pots’, before 
wiling away hours in the nursery and school- 
room with her other siblings. 

The 16-year-old Lucrezia took the place in 
marriage of her older sister Maria, who died 
while betrothed to Alfonso. She must wear the 
‘blue silk and gold brocade’ of Maria’s dress, 
and try to provide her sister’s intended with 
an heir, while submitting to his ‘face of fury, 
of intent, of unslakeable need’. There is per- 
haps just cause for her melancholy expression 
in the only known portrait of her, attributed 
to Bronzino. 

The novel is evocative and moving. 
The aspects of Browning’s poem which can 
seem far-fetched or comedic (the duchess 
riding around in her pre-death captivity on 
a white mule) are sensitively rendered. But, 
the narrative still falters. Some of the sex 
scenes are all but unreadable (‘the river god is 
enacting his nightly ritual, seeking that mys- 
terious and necessary relief’), and the conclu- 
sion — mistaken identity and a similar looking 
maid — feels too neat and insubstantial. 

O’Farrell has drawn back the curtain on 
this marriage portrait, but there’s an unmis- 
takable sense that the painting hasn’t quite 
been finished. 
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Communing with the dead 
Alex Diggins 


My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is 
by Paul Stanbridge 
Galley Beggar Press, £9.99, pp. 200 


Grief leads us down some strange roads. 
Few, though, can be as peculiar as those 
charted by Paul Stanbridge in his auto- 
fictional My Mind to Me a Kingdom 
Js. This singular and striking book fol- 
lows a narrator (the extent to which this 
figure overlaps with Stanbridge is kept 
teasingly obscure) mourning the sui- 
cide of his brother, an isolated, eccentric 
mathematician. 

Yet, while it contains passages of raw 
tribute, it is a self-consciously tricksy narra- 
tive. Stanbridge circles around his brother’s 
death via some of history’s more overgrown 
byways, such as ‘Clever Hans’, the mathe- 
matical horse, locked-in syndrome and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s enthusiastic onanism. 
There’s a suggestion of Olga Tokarczuk’s 
novel Flights to this omnivorous freewheel- 
ing. But Stanbridge’s clearest model is 
W.G. Sebald. My Mind... is soused in an 
atmosphere of dreamlike melancholy, and 
shares Sebald’s concern with lost rivers, 
landscapes and people. Stanbridge even 
dots the text with cryptic photographs, like 
the coloured tacks on a detective’s cork- 
board — Sebald’s most intimated three- 
card shuffle. 

At first, this mimicry is hard work, espe- 
cially as these Sebaldian sleights of hand 
contrast with passages of somewhat impen- 
etrable lyricism. But as the narrative devel- 
ops, Stanbridge relaxes — a transformation 
echoed in the way the narrator hauls him- 
self out of grief — and the novel becomes 
a deeply felt joy. He cracks jokes: as a young 
man, Rousseau, we’re told, masturbated ‘like 
a caged bear’. And he begins to come to 
terms with the prickly multiplicity of his 
brother, dwelling affectingly on litera- 
ture’s ability to abrade the rough edges of 
a life and absolve. 

It’s no trite narrative of healing, though. 
Stanbridge suggests that his brother was 
too difficult a presence when alive for his 
absence to be knitted back together through 
the quiet ministration of time. Instead, like 
Sebald, he finds that writing is not sim- 
ply a process of memorialisation but rather 
a way of being with those who have gone 
before. At its most powerful, it can be a type 
of communion, if not communication. ‘The 
dead,’ he writes, ‘do not need to answer our 
questions because they are not really dead, 
merely under a different form or species 
of matter.’ 

A short, enveloping read, My Mind... 
reminds us of the loneliness of loss — and 
how bewildering grief’s dark roads can be. 
But also that we need not walk them alone. 
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At Richmond 


The gardens are in bloom your mother loved. 

A jazz trumpet blares - ‘Stormy Weather’ - 

toa girl spread with her laptop on the grass. 
Delinquent for a day, you came 

to catch the last of summer on these paths 

ot the bank grown perilous with out-of-control, 
knotted weeds, where your father fished 

at weekends, where, midweek, only tourists stroll 
and the river-god, Old Father Thames, 
cuckoo-spit shining in his beard, 

is unfazed by the pleasure-boat’s farting horn. 


How they clung here by their fingertips 

to respectability, slipping each year 

alittle further down a terrible, almost-sheer 
drop into bottomless debt. You, meanwhile, 
rose beyond the world of ‘bread’, 

heedless of where yours came from; chose 
another music, being free to choose. 

At Richmond the river is running for the city; 
Though the tall houses on the hill and hotels 

In white paint hint of the cliffs and broader sea, 
He cannot falter nor alter from his nature... 


Lines you took to, and took to heart, at fifteen, 
your poetic years, when you haunted 

the bookshop run by a red-faced, 

purse-lipped, cantankerous old queen 

who taunted you with how you probably hadn’t read 
‘anything except - who? Ted Hughes?’ 

That stung with its wrongness. A year or so on, 
it was the folk-club in the church crypt - another 
well-brought-up sensitive with cavalier hair 

and songs of consequence-free love 

on mattresses in flea-market-furnished attics. 


You had your share of that, more than yourshare. 
The bookshop flogs ‘interior design’, 

the old boy’s long dead, like your mother 

and father, and the sky's gone dark; gulls drift above 
the river, driven bya storm, That's still here, 

at least - the pub in which you watched 

the ‘legendary’ Peter Green sip a beer -_ 

he was alone, but you were too shy to speak... 

Too late now, much too late. 

And suddenly you recall her next line: 

Lord, neither let falsity my days dissipate. 


—Alan Jenkins 
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Under a bad moon 
Max Décharné 


A Song for Everyone: The Story of 
Creedence Clearwater Revival 

by John Lingan 

Hachette, £25, pp. 384 


Million-selling rock bands are rarely happy 
families. They are an uneasy combination of 
a creative alliance and a business partner- 
ship, which is frequently thrown together 
on an ad hoc basis by people barely out of 
their teens. They are tested to destruction by 
long hours, minimal sleep, deafening noise, 
international travel, a bedroom schedule that 
would have made Caligula blush and a seem- 
ingly unending cocktail of legal and illegal 
stimulants. As the old joke goes, there is also 
a downside. 

This is the accepted pattern. But Creedence 
Clearwater Revival — who enjoyed a spectac- 
ular worldwide run of hits during the brief 
period between their first great success in 
1969 and their 1971 implosion — did not con- 
form to it, rehearsing every day, performing 
sober at shows and consisting of the same 
four people who first began playing togeth- 
er in 1958. The undisputed band leader, John 
Fogerty, who wrote and sang all their hits, 
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John Fogerty, performing 
in Rotterdam in April 1970 
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was asked by Bob Dawbarn of Melody Maker 
in April 1970 how they had stayed together 
for so long when so many other bands split 
acrimoniously after a year or two. He replied: 
‘I wish marriage could work as loosely as our 
band does. We don’t have any problems in 
that way.’ 

Although that particular quote does not 
appear in John Lingan’s book, fans of the 
band would certainly raise an eyebrow at 
Fogerty’s blithe assertion, because over time 
the singer assumed iron control over virtu- 


John Fogerty reduced his fellow band 
members almost to the status of hired 
hands, including his brother 


ally every aspect of Creedence. His fellow 
musicians were reduced almost to the status 
of hired hands, including his brother Tom, 
who quit in 1971, frustrated after years of 
being sidelined. 

A Song for Everyone draws on previous 
Creedence books, including Craig Wener’s 
Up Around the Bend (1999), Hank Bordow- 
itz’s Bad Moon Rising (1998), and John 
Fogerly’s own Fortunate Son: My Life, 
My Music (2015). John did not respond to 
the author’s interview requests, and Tom 
died in 1990, but Lingan spoke extensive- 


ly to the original bass player Stu Cook and 
the drummer Doug Clifford, and there is 
much first-hand material here. The story is 
entertainingly told, but goes astray in mat- 
ters of interpretation, sometimes presenting 
debatable opinions as facts while ignor- 
ing information which does not suit the 
author’s argument, 

‘They were 15 years old and nearly all 
their heroes were black musicians’, claims 
Lingan; yet while their admiration for 
such artists is well documented, the future 
Creedence members were also inspired by 
performers such as Elvis Presley, Link Wray, 
Carl Perkins, Roy Orbison and Johnny Cash. 
Their debut 1968 chart entry was a cover 
of Dale Hawkins’s 1957 white Southern 
rockabilly hit ‘Susie Q’, while their classic 
worldwide smash ‘Bad Moon Rising’ was 
directly inspired by ‘I’m Left, You’re Right, 
She’s Gone’ (1955), one of Elvis’s Sun sin- 
gles that defined the whole rockabilly genre. 
As Fogerty wrote in his autobiography: 

Folk, rock, blues, country — 1 didn’t make the dis- 

tinctions, wasn’t separating them: ‘This is R&B. 


This is country.’ | was young and open to all 
of it. I’m still that way. 


Unlike contemporaries such as James 
Brown or the MC5, Creedence were not 
overtly political, nor did they write protest 
songs about the many cultural flashpoints 
affecting 1960s American society. Yet Lin- 
gan is sidetracked by an apparent compul- 
sion to provide blow-by-blow accounts of 
every student protest, civil rights march or 
development in the unending Vietnam war, 
despite the fact that all four band members 
successfully avoided conscription and were 
from the outskirts of San Francisco rather 
than the segregated Deep South. 

It isn’t necessary to have lived through 
the 1960s (which, incidentally, Lingan did 
not) to write about them; but to say that 
Hullabaloo (1965-66) was ‘the nation’s 
first rock’n’roll TV show’ ignores both 
Shindig! (1964-66) and American Band- 
stand, which began broadcasting nation- 
ally in 1957. Moreover, despite regularly 
quoting Rolling Stone, Lingan seems never 
to have seen an early copy of it, other- 
wise he would not describe it in 1969 as 
‘always fat, with full-page colour ads for 
bands whose records and singles hadn’t 
come close to Creedence’s chart success’. 
Back then it was a simple, folded, black- 
and-white broadsheet, with one alternate 
shade of ink for emphasis on the cover, 
very different from the glossy publication it 
later became. 

Finally, many readers might strongly dis- 
agree with Lingan’s claims that Creedence 
were ‘considerably harder’ than the Velvet 
Underground (‘Sister Ray’, anyone?); that 
in 1971 they were ‘the most famous band 
in the world’ (the Stones and Led Zeppelin 
would like a word), or the overblown, unsup- 
portable statement that ‘for the members of 
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Creedence Clearwater Revival, 1969 was the 
biggest year of their lives — the biggest year 
of any American band’s life ever’. As it hap- 
pens, the single which outsold all others that 
year was indeed from an American band: 
it was ‘Sugar Sugar’ by the Archies, who, 
unlike Creedence, didn’t have personality 
clashes or management problems because 
they were a set of cartoon characters from 
a TV animation show. 


Wall Street madness 
Stuart Evers 


Trust 
by Hernan Diaz 
Picador, £16.99, pp. 416 


‘I don’t trust fiction,’ the famous author told 
me, both of us several glasses to the good. ‘It 
contains too much truth.’ I nodded and she 
laughed and we drank more wine, but that 
sentence stayed with me in all its aphoristic 
glory. When she died, this was the first thing 
I remembered: our conspiratorial conversa- 
tion in the deepest dark of 1990s Soho. 

This is not true. Ithas the feel of lived expe- 
rience, yet it is entirely invented. The context, 
its placement and the fact that it is printed in 
a magazine gives it credence. As readers, 


MARTIN 
RANDALL 


we do not expect to be lied to. With a work 
of fiction, the opposite is true. Lies is all we 
can hope for. Hernan Diaz’s excellent second 
novel Trust asks which lies are more compel- 
ling: the ones we tell ourselves or the ones 
the world throws our way? 

Trust opens with a novella called ‘Bonds’ 
(a title that also has a financial double-enten- 
dre), allegedly written by one Harold Van- 
ner: a breathtaking account of Wall Street 
trader Benjamin Rask’s rise and rise, and that 
of his wife Helen. It is 120 pages of glow- 
ing, vital prose; an exquisite evocation of the 
roar of the 1920s and the how] of the Great 
Depression; an emotional maelstrom envel- 
oping two characters who have seemingly 
spent their lives shying from emotion. Later 
in Trust, a recap of the reviews of ‘Bonds’ 
finds that some critics found it derivative; 
but while there is a suggestion of Henry 
James and Edith Wharton there, Diaz’s sen- 
tences and pacing feel singular. 

Three pieces follow ‘Bonds’, all also 
attributed to different writers, that pur- 
port to tell the truth of the ‘real-life’ cou- 
ple who inspired Vanner’s fiction: Andrew 
and Mildred Bevel. Initially it is disappoint- 
ing to leave the beautifully manicured style 
of ‘Bonds’, but Diaz imbues each new sec- 
tion with its own virtues, as well as casting 
doubts on the accounts that have preceded 
them. Scenes and sentences recur, events are 


shown from different perspectives, but Diaz 
rarely overplays his hand: the reveals come 
without fanfare, staying true to each individ- 
ual narrative. To say more would be to damp- 
en those moments of revelation and diminish 
a skilfully crafted box of tricks, 

“But remember: money is a fiction’, an 
Italian immigrant character, a welcome 
counterpoint to the storied families that 
dominate the narrative, says to the writer 


Which lies are more compelling: 
the ones we tell ourselves or the 
ones the world throws our way? 


of the third section, and this link between 
the invented nature of modern life and our 
invention of money is well explored. Diaz 
is brilliant on the pernicious, intoxicating 
thrill of currency, of trading, of futures and 
derivatives and also on the misery they inevi- 
tably cause. 

There are minor flaws in the careful con- 
struction, however. Characters occasionally 
act seemingly just to service the plot and 
certain narrative lines (especially concern- 
ing the enigmatic Vanner) are left frustrat- 
ingly unexplored. These are lies the reader 
will find hardest to swallow; but otherwise 
it’s difficult not to be taken in by this enig- 
matic, memorable novel. 
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A mini art form 
Jenny Colgan 


Blurb Your Enthusiasm: 

An A-Z of Literary Persuasion 
by Louise Willder 

Oneworld Publishing, £14.99, pp. 352 


It sounds disingenuous, not to say dis- 
respectful, but as a writer of 40 books, give 
or take, I never read blurbs. I can’t bear to. 
I love stories and am terrified of them being 
spoiled. There is no obvious twist or murder- 
er so clearly signposted that I will ever try to 
guess them as I read. I never look at the end 
first. One of the great joys of books (and of 
life, more or less the same thing) is being hap- 
pily surprised. 

I did accidentally read the blurb of Karen 
Jay Fowler’s superb We are All Complete- 
ly Beside Ourselves, which gave away the 
(gorgeous) twist in the first line. I can’t be the 
only person this drove to distraction, as the 
blurb on the new edition now reads: 


Rosemary’s young, just at college, and she’s 
decided not to tell anyone a thing about her fam- 
ily. So we’re not going to tell you too much either: 
you'll have to find out for yourselves, round about 
page 77, what it is that makes her unhappy family 
unlike any other. 


And I do glance at jacket quotes, just to 
make sure nobody is using any of my great 
book turn-offs -- ‘limpid prose’ being one, 
“immense lyrical powers of description’ being 
another. I once reviewed a novel where the 
famous person quoting for it, obviously under 
some duress from the publishers, gave: ‘This 
is a story, well told’ — which, frankly, one 
might consider something of a minimum. 

As for my own blurbs, years ago I used to 
write them myself as a ‘Dear Reader’, before 
what Louise Willder calls the ‘Innocenti- 
fication’ of the world (after the smoothie), 
and trying to address a stranger informal- 
ly became like how a toilet talks to you on 
a Virgin train. 

None of this detracts from how utterly 
enjoyable and charming this book is, and 
l now consider myself well schooled, and 
more convinced than ever that [ am right to 
leave blurbing in the excellent professional 
hands of Little, Brown. 

Willder’s aim is to reclaim the blurb 
as ‘a humble and arduous literary form... 
a cramped rhetorical space, less fascinating 
than that of a sonnet, but equally exacting’, in 
the words of the Italian author and publisher 
Roberto Calasso. No less a writer than Iris 
Murdoch considered blurbs ‘a mini art form’. 
Roger McGough used to swing by his pub- 
lishers to oversee his. And Richard Adams 
was extremely rude about his, although not 
quite as rude as Jeanette Winterson, who 
hated her recent blurbs so much she took 
a photograph of herself setting fire to the 
books they adorned — an act which earned her 
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a ton of publicity and got the blurbs changed. 
She is a genius in many, many ways. 

This book is full of fun and bookish treas- 
ures. There is wonderful advice on whether 
or not to swear in blurbs (only if ‘cleverly 
sprinkled”); whether you should ever mention 
Jesus (even for books entirely about Jesus), 
and examples of some of the world’s worst 
blurbs, my favourite being for Frank Her- 
bert’s (terrific) Dune, which begins: 


When the Emperor transfers stewardship of Arra- 
kis from the noble House Harkonnen to House 
Atreides, the Harkonnens fight back, murdering 
Duke Leto Atreides. Paul, his son, and Lady Jes- 
sica, his concubine, flee into the desert. On the 
point of death they are rescued by the Fremen, 
who control Arrakis’ second great resource: the 
giant worms... 


Ah, the second great resource. 
Then there are children’s books: 
Meet Dave. Caveman Dave. 

Dave live in Cave. 
Dave cave perfect 


But Dave not happy... 
Dave want mew cave 


As Willder points out, this isn’t just a terrific 
way of setting up voice, character, time and 
space in under 20 words; it also basically 
sums up the human condition. And try find- 
ing a bookish child who can’t complete by 
heart the poem that adorns the back of Susan 
Cooper’s seminal The Dark is Rising: 


When the Dark comes rising, six shall turn it 
back... 


There are also crime, romance and erot- 
ica blurbs, and ones for literary fiction, in 
a chapter winningly titled ‘Come and Have 
a Go if you Think you’re Hard Enough’. It’s 
laugh-out-loud funny. On every monochrome 
jacket, Willder complains, there is ‘a writer at 
“the height of their powers”, which begs the 
question, is it all downhill from here, or was 
everything they wrote before a bit crap?’ And 
why is everything ‘liminal’ these days? 

Whenever blurbistas have to write copy 
for literary fiction, she explains, they des- 
perately try to insert as much story as they 
can, as that is what readers are looking for. 
Particular praise is reserved for Milkman by 


RALDv-- 


‘Hes standing on my foot.’ 


Anna Burns, whose jacket reads: ‘It is the 
story of inaction, with enormous consequenc- 
es’ — an excellent piece of blurbing cakeism. 
Willder dislikes the blurb for Thomas Pyn- 
chon’s Gravity's Rainbow — ‘We could tell 
you the year is 1944 and bombs are falling 
across Europe, but that doesn’t really begin to 
cover it’ — for implying that if you, the reader, 
are looking for plot, you’re a ‘bit basic’; but 
then she wonders whether that even matters, 
seeing as the only point of reading it is to tell 
other people you’ve read it. 

Along with the bad, sometimes the good 
takes your breath away. How well does the 
blurb for Hallie Rubenhold’s The Five show 
you exactly what the book is going to be like? 


POLLY, ANNIE, ELIZABETH, CATHERINE 
and MARY JANE are famous for the same thing, 
though they never met. 


They came from Fleet Street, Knightsbridge, 
Wolverhampton, Sweden and Wales, 


They wrote ballads, ran coffee houses, lived on 
country estates, breathed ink-dust from printing 
presses and escaped people-traffickers. 


What they had in common was the year of their 
murders: 1888. 


If that doesn’t immediately make you want to 
step right into the world of this book, it’s hard 
to know what will. 

The first edition of The Great Gatsby 
in 1925 includes the line: ‘[This novel]... 
is infused with a sense of the strangeness 
of human circumstance in a heedless uni- 
verse.’ My personal favourite is the near- 
perfect fusion of author and copywriter that 
adorms Andrew Hankinson’s extraordinary 
You Could Do Something Amazing With Your 
Life [You are Raoul Moat}: 


A letter arrives. You’ve got an appointment with 
a trainee clinical psychologist on April 29, 2008. 
‘You don’t attend. 

Another letter arrives. It says they don’t normal- 
ly reschedule appointments, but they know this 


is hard for you, so they’re offering you another 
appointment. It’s on May 13, 2008. 

You don’t attend. 

Two years later you shoot three people and shoot 
yourself. You will be called a monster. You will 
be called evil. The prime minister, David Cam- 
eron, will stand up in parliament and say you were 
a callous murderer, end of story. You have nine 
days and your whole life to prove you are more 
than a callous murderer. 


Go. 


Willder also makes plenty of fascinating 
detours along the way, following anything 
publishing-related that takes her fancy. Did 
you know, for example, that the sexy scenes 
in Lace (notably that poor unforgettable 
goldfish) were not in fact written by Shirley 
Conran at all, but by Celia Brayfield, and 
that they fell out for years over it? Or that 
the word ‘bumf’ comes from ‘bum fodder’, 
as once upon a time in a world where books 
were extremely expensive, the ones you 
didn’t want to keep were recycled as toilet 
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paper? Or that by the mid-1500s there were 
already eight million books in print, compa- 
rable to the explosion of internet pages? 

There is something funny, notable or awe- 
inspiring on every single page of Blurb Your 
Enthusiasm. Some books simply slide into 
your life like good-humoured old friends. 
This is undoubtedly one of them. 


Man of vision 
Francis Beckett 


Harold Wilson: The Winner 
by Nick Thomas-Symonds 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £25, pp. 519 


‘Our generation owes an apology io the 
shades of Harold Wilson,’ the polling guru 
Peter Kellner once told me. Had Wilson not 
firmly resisted pressure from President Lyn- 
don Johnson to send troops to Vietnam, Kell- 
ner and I were both old enough to have fought 
there. But in 1968 we loftily despised Wilson 
for twisting and turning to stay out of Viet- 
nam and keep his party together. ‘What arc 
the two worst things about Harold Wilson?’, 
we asked, ‘His face,’ we replied smugly. 

Britain has never quite forgiven Wilson 
for his cleverness. His reputation suffered 
a catastrophic decline in the immediate after- 
math of his premiership. It was partially res- 
cued by Ben Pimlott in his 1993 biography, 
though even he saw Wilson as a mere tacti- 
cian, albeit a very good one. 


Nick Thomas-Symonds’s new biogra-" 


phy shows us a Wilson we do not know: 
a visionary, ‘a kind and generous man’, 
driven by his father’s long periods of unem- 
ployment to make a better world. He never 
forgave himself for asking his father during 
one such stretch for three shillings and six- 
pence to buy a scout knife. ‘I can’t just now 
— you know how things are,’ mumbled the 
embarrassed parent. ‘ 

Then we get the Oxford undergraduate, 
quiet, studious and brilliant, who becomes an 
Oxford don at 21. He did very little politick- 
ing or socialising, and the Bullingdon Club 
would have called him a girly swot. After 
that comes the wartime technocrat of some- 
thing like genius, with a grasp of detail and 
political reality which took him into politics 
in 1945 — an MP at 29 and president of the 
Board of Trade at 31, the youngest cabinet 
minister of the 20th century. 

Finally, we are shown a great reform- 
ing prime minister: ‘Had Wilson achieved 
his ambition of introducing economic plan- 
ning, he could have stood alongside Attlee.’ 
Wilson defined left-wing politics for a gen- 
eration. The famous 1963 ‘white heat of 
technology’ speech and his scorn for the 
old boy network made him the voice of the 
future, not just for his party but for his coun- 
try too. 


Solid achievements included the ‘univer- 


sity of the air’, which became the Open Uni- 
versity. This was Wilson’s personal vision, 
and without him it would not exist. His first 
government, as Thomas-Symonds puts it, 
‘improved the status of women in the work- 
place, took away the need for backstreet 
abortions and allowed couples to escape 
unhappy relationships without an unfair pen- 
alty for the female spouse’. 

His Health and Safety at Work Act of 
1974 has probably saved hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of lives. His 1975 Employ- 
ment Protection Act brought in the UK’s first 
legally enforceable maternity leave and cre- 
ated the industrial relations conciliation body 
ACAS. Wilson’s governments made it illegal 
to advertise for ‘women’s appointments’ or 
for hotel managers to refuse to serve women 
unaccompanied by a man, and his Race 
Relations Act outlawed racial discrimina- 
tion. “These changes, achieved in a House of 
Commons without a substantial majority, 
were a considerable achievement’, writes 
Thomas-Symonds. 

A less determined or deft prime min- 
ster might have failed to keep us out of war 
in Vietnam or Rhodesia. His referendum 
(a constitutional innovation which has had 
a mixed press) made Britain’s presence in the 
European Economic Community (as it then 
was) as permanent as any political achieve- 
ment ever is. Wilson told an adviser: ‘Pulling 
out of Europe would put the wrong people in 
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Harald Wilson 
awaits the result 
of the Labour 
party leadership 
election on 

7 February 1963 
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power in Britain, like Tony Benn and Enoch 
Powell.’ Substitute Jeremy Corbyn and Boris 
Johnson for Benn and Powell and you see 
Wilson’s political brain at work. 

Along the way, Thomas-Symonds demol- 
ishes a few myths put about by Wilson’s 
many enemies. He never claimed to have 
gone to school barefoot. He never had an 
affair with Marcia Williams — unlike his 
detractors, Wilson could value a woman for 
her brains. And he didn’t invent a plot by the 
security services to undermine him. It didn’t 
need inventing: it existed. 

Wilson is Keir Starmer’s political hero, 
and Thomas-Symonds is a seriously clever 
young politician whom Starmer is prepar- 
ing for high office in a Labour government. 
Still only 42, he has been a successful bar- 
rister, biographer and Oxford historian: 
he is a brainy polymath, just as Wilson was. 

This comprehensive, carefully researched 
and very readable biography aims to estab- 
lish Wilson’s place in history — not as the neu- 
rotic schemer often reported during his sad 
last years, which were blighted by dementia, 
nor even as the supreme political fixer por- 
trayed by Pimlott, but as a decent, honour- 
able man, as well as a very clever one, who 
was in politics to do something, not just to 
be someone. He was, Thomas-Symonds con- 
cludes, one of our greatest prime ministers, 
who, given the political circumstances, had 
a remarkable record of solid achievement. 
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Emancipation man 


Winslow Homer may be too all-American for British tastes but a 
forthcoming retrospective could change all that, says Laura Gascoigne 


ntil the invention of photography 

war reportage depended on old- 

fashioned illustration, and even 
after that the illustrated press took a while to 
catch up. Photographic reproduction didn’t 
work on cheap newsprint, which demand- 
ed a crispness of definition that early pho- 
tography couldn’t provide. So reports on the 
American Civil War in the new illustrated 
periodicals aimed at the middle classes con- 
tinued to rely on wood engraving, and it was 
as a print designer that the 25-year-old Win- 
slow Homer was sent by Harper's Weekly to 
cover the fighting in 1861. 

Apprenticed to a commercial lithographer 
at the age of 19, Homer had no formal train- 
ing as an artist but he had a nose for the deci- 
sive moment that added drama to a reporter’s 
copy. In Virginia in 1862, with the Army of 
the Potomac, he fixed on a Yankee sniper up 
a tree getting a distant enemy in his cross 
hairs. If the image — captioned ‘The Army of 
the Potomac — Sharp-shooter on Picket Duty’ 
— pleased the magazine’s Union-supporting 
readers, it made the Boston-born artist deep- 
ly uncomfortable. Thirty-two years later he 
confessed in a letter that the experience of 
looking at a human target through a rifle 
sight in a Potomac peach orchard struck him 
‘as being as near murder as anything I ever 
could think of in connection with the army’. 
The following year he worked through his 
feelings on the subject in what was possibly 
his first painting in oils. 

Growing up in an established New Eng- 
land family, Homer was saddled with a sense 
of right and wrong that could have been a 
bar to artistic success, and from early on 
in his painting career he left his meanings 
open to interpretation. With its Confederate 
soldier outlined against the sky the compo- 
sition of his painting ‘Defiance, Inviting a 
Shot before Petersburg’ (1864) has all the 
immediacy of Robert Capa’s famous ‘Fall- 
ing Solider’ shot during the Spanish Civil 
War, except that Homer undercuts his sol- 
dier’s bravado by painting a black minstrel 
figure in the trench below accompanying his 
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jig on a banjo — one of the first of many black 
subjects to appear in his paintings. 

In a new biography coinciding with the 
Winslow Homer retrospective coming to the 
National Gallery from the Met, William R. 
Cross traces the artist’s lifelong interest in 
African-American subjects to the radicalis- 
ing effect on the citizens of Boston of the 
notorious 1854 trial of escaped slave Antho- 
ny Burns, returned to his southern owner 
under the Fugitive Slave Act. ‘We went to 
bed one night old fashioned, conservative, 
compromise Union Whigs,’ recorded one 
solid Boston citizen, ‘& waked up stark mad 
Abolitionists.’ Whatever the cause, Homer’s 
unusual focus on black subjects has rescued 
him from relative obscurity as an American 
19th-century anecdotal artist and catapulted 
him into the BLM age. 

There are no Winslow Homers in Brit- 
ish public collections, perhaps because his 
vision is too all-American. Unlike his fellow 


Homer’s unusual focus on 
black subjects has rescued him 
from relative obscurity 


American realist Thomas Eakins, he didn’t 
train in Paris; the only time he visited the 
French capital of the arts was to see two of 
his own Civil War paintings in the Ameri- 
can section of the Exposition Universelle 
in 1867. He didn’t think a knowledge of art 
essential to developing an artistic vision; he 
believed artists ‘should never look at pic- 
tures’ but ‘stutter in a language of their own’. 
But no painter escapes the influence of pic- 
tures. Homer’s ‘The Cotton Pickers’ (1876) 
has clear echoes of Millet’s ‘The Gleaners’, 
except that the cropping is closer and the 
women are black. 

There’s no sentimentality or condescen- 
sion in Homer’s treatment of these stoic for- 
mer field hands turned sharecroppers: he 
does them the honour of treating them mat- 
ter-of-factly. The picture sold for $1,500 to 
an English cotton merchant, who submitted 


it for exhibition at the Royal Academy two 
years later. That sale, for a record price for 
Homer, may have prompted his trip to Eng- 
land in 1881, but there was another more 
important reason. One of his patrons had 
recently bought “The Slave Ship’ by Turner, 
and Homer, who came from seafaring stock, 
was drawn to the sea as a dramatic subject. 
After visiting the British Museum and paint- 
ing the Houses of Parliament, he headed 
north-east to the artists’ colony of Culler- 
coats on the Northumbrian coast, where he 
found new models of stoic womanhood in 
the Tyneside fishwives — ‘stout hardy crea- 
tures’ — and of heroic manhood in their sea- 
faring husbands who braved all weathers in 
“The Life Brigade’ (c. 1882) saving the lives 
of fellow mariners. 

On his return to America in 1883, Homer 
moved into a converted coach house 70ft 
from the sea on the family estate at Prouts 
Neck, Maine, where he pursued the theme of 
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man’s battle with the briny, cultivating the 
not altogether convincing image of a recluse 
while having lunches delivered by the nearby 
resort hotel. But the winters were brutal. In 
December 1886 he wrote to his father regret- 
ting that he had bought too small a stove: ‘It 
is very comfortable within ten feet of it... I 
wear rubber boots and two pairs of drawers.” 

His dramatic action picture of that year, 
‘The Undertow’, showing two drowning 
women rescued by two male bathers, was 
actually staged on the roof of his New York 
studio with a friend’s niece standing in for 
the swooning women and her brother for 
the brawny rescuers, while a younger broth- 
er doused the niece with water. A lifelong 
bachelor, Homer embraced the wet T-shirt 
look but was careful to maintain propriety 
by having his gentlemanly lifeguards avert 
their gazes. ‘An altogether manly work’, was 
the verdict of a fellow artist. 

Eventually tired of the cold and the rub- 


ber boots, Homer took to wintering in the 
tropics. In 1884 he travelled to the Bahamas 
to paint watercolour illustrations for a win- 
ter travel piece, and he kept returning until 
the year of his death in 1910. His colourful 
watercolours of Bahamian life, with their 
sunlit bungalows, lush tropical gardens and 


handsome black fishermen, look at first sight 
like typical tourist views but, as ever with 
Homer, there is more going on. ‘A Garden in 
Nassau’ (1885) with its cute little black boy 
eyeing a coconut palm over a sunlit wall is a 
charming image but a wall is a wall, sunlit or 
not, and the coconuts are on the other side. 
It was in the Bahamas that Homer 
sketched the derelict boat circled by sharks 
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‘A Garden in Nassau’, 1885, by Winslow Homer 


that would form the basis of his most iconic 
painting. Picturing a solitary sailor in a dis- 
masted boat adrift on a stormy sea between 
a shoal of flying fish and a shiver of sharks, 
‘The Gulf Stream’ (1899-1906) is the ulti- 
mate image of man at the mercy of nature, 
and the man is black. 

Thirty years later Homer’s painting was 
hailed by the Harlem Renaissance critic 
Alain Locke as the picture that ‘broke the 
cotton-patch and back-porch tradition’ and 
“began the artistic emancipation of the Negro 
subject in American art’. It must have been 
the work the artist wanted to be remembered 
by as it was the only one he had himself pho- 
tographed in front of, fixing posterity with a 
challenging glare over the top of his Victo- 
rian handlebar moustache. 

Winslow Homer: Force of Nature is at the 
National Gallery from 10 September 
to 8 January 2023. 
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Constance Devernay-Laurence and Simon Schilgen in Scottish Ballets fresh take an Coppélia 


Edinburgh Festival 
Saved from slim pickings 
Rupert Christiansen 


Room 
King’s Theatre 


A Wee Journey 
The Studio 


Coppélia 
Festival Theatre 


With the major companies largely on their 
summer breaks, the Edinburgh Internation- 
al Festival struggles to programme a high 
standard of dance (though, having said that, 
I have memories of being taken in short 
trousers to the 1967 festival and seeing New 
York City Ballet during its glorious prime). 
The dearth tends to be masked by falling 
back on what used to be called ‘ethnic’ prod- 
uct and that peculiarly French phenomenon, 
the multimedia event spanning circus, mime, 
video and spoken text, usually sewn up 
with some thread of an over-arching theme 
thrown in. 

This year it’s the tum of something called 
Room, presented by La Compagnie du Han- 
neton, whose chief cook and bottlewasher is 
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James Thierrée, formerly of the whimsically 
charming Le Cirque Imaginaire. But Room is 
not whimsically charming: indeed, it seems 
to me nothing more than an infuriatingly 
tedious and pretentious ego trip, extending 
without interval over two excruciatingly pro- 
tracted hours. 

Thierrée is a clown of sorts, but a philo- 
sophical one. Spasmodically gurning and 
moonwalking, he spouts a rambling maca- 
ronic of mad-scientist claptrap vaguely relat- 
ed to the semantics of walls and ceilings, 
spaces that we inhabit and spaces that con- 
tain or imprison us. Around him elements of 
a room are collapsed and reconfigured, as ten 
supporting performers sing fragments of pop- 
ular songs, blow or scrape on musical instru- 
ments and prance around like marionettes, It’s 
Dadaist parody, without shape, style or point; 
it’s also dismally self-indulgent. Towards the 
end, Thierrée admits to the audience: ‘I owe 
you an explanation. But there is no explana- 
tion.’ And no excuse cither. 

For those who fancy something more 
substantial, Akram Khan arrives in the festi- 
val’s final week with his reimagining of The 
Jungle Book; | was lumbered, however, with 
the slimmer pickings of ‘Refuge’, a series of 
short chamber-sized events focused on ‘the 
movement of people across the globe’. I have 
no wish to be gratuitously unkind to people 
who have probably suffered terribly, but alas, 


Farah Saleh and Oguz Kaplangi’s A Wee 
Journey, ‘a choreographed musical journey 
celebrating diversity’, was so vacuous in con- 
ception and amateurish in execution that it 
really had no place at a major festival. Most- 
ly consisting of horizontal contortions of a 
gymnastic sort that I attempt with my person- 
al trainer, it left many questions unanswered, 
such as why did they keep hitting each other 
with black plastic bags? 

And so with relief let me turn to Scottish 
Ballet’s fresh and funky take on Coppélia. 
With its comic-opera setting, it’s a frolic that 
in its traditional Saint-Léon form can seem 
cringe-makingly ickle-girly, despite the 
effervescence of Delibes’ enchanting score. 
Yet by adapting the original mechanical-doll 
scenario to the diabolical ambitions of Sili- 
con Valley, Morgann Runacre-Temple and 
Jess Wright have made something that car- 
ries dramatic weight and conviction. 

Dotty Dr Coppelius is transformed into a 
sinister Steve Jobs figure and frisky Swanhil- 
da and her swain Franz become investigative 
journalists reporting on the launch of his latest 
robotic clone, which he considers better than 
the real thing. Swanhilda’s timely interven- 
tion confronts him with the error of his views, 
his high-tech punishment fits his crime, and 
good old-fashioned true love triumphs. 

Delibes’ music is mashed up and synthe- 
sised (in the style of what Akram Khan did 
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with Adolphe Adam’s score for Giselle), a 
couple of plot-advancing scenes of spoken 
dialogue are enacted with exaggeratedly 
expressive gestures (rather in the manner 
of Crystal Pite), and there’s extensive use 
of video and CGI enhancing an ingeniously 
flexible white-walled set designed and lit by 
Bengt Gomer.. 

Yes, it’s all super-trendy and devoid 
of anything like aesthetic complexity or 
emotional subtlety, but because it’s so 
slickly packaged and crisply danced by a 
well-drilled ensemble, with vivid leading 
performances by Constance Devernay-Lau- 
rence (Swanhilda) and Bruno Micchiardi 
(Coppelius), it succeeds in the theatrical 
moment. A couple of scenes could have done 
with a trim — point made, time to move on — 
but judging by the audience’s gripped atten- 
tion and ecstatic response, Scottish Ballet 
has a hit on its hands. 


Television 
Rough justice 
James Walton 


The Accused: National Treasures 
on Trial 
Channel 4 


Wonderland: From J.M. Barrie to 
J.R.R. Tolkien 
Sky Arts 


At 4.38 a.m., one morning in October 
2013, the radio presenter Paul Gambaccini 
was understandably asleep when the door- 
bell rang. He was then arrested for sexually 
assaulting a minor on what proved to be the 
word of a drug addict with a history of mak- 
ing false accusations. 

The trouble for Gambaccini, though, 
was that this wasn’t proved for another 11 
months. In the meantime, the allegations 
were all over the news, he was dropped by 
the BBC, lost around £100,000 in earnings 
and started having panic attacks. 

And Gambaccini, of course, wasn’t alone 
in being arrested and publicly named like 
this — not merely without being charged, but 
before any investigation had taken place. 
After the 2012 ITV documentary by Mark 
Thomas-Williams that exposed the late 
Jimmy Savile, the police had set up Oper- 
ation Yewtree and it was pretty much open 
season on British celebrities. As the then edi- 
tor of the Daily Star told us in The Accused: 
National Treasures on Trial, tabloid journal- 
ists were soon ‘playing a kind of paedo bingo 
in the newsroom’, as well as printing ever 
more lurid stories (‘Savile ring made from 
glass eye of a corpse’). 

Meanwhile, rather as the drugs squad 
in the 1960s gradually worked its way up 
to the Beatles, the Met moved on from the 


likes of Dave Lee Travis and Fred Talbot 
to raid Sir Cliff Richard’s house in the full 
glare of BBC cameras. As with Gambaccini, 
the accusation against Sir Cliff was from a 
source that the police should obviously have 
dismissed, but apparently didn’t even ques- 
tion. It then took him 22 months and £5 mil- 
lion to clear his name. 

In the circumstances, you might expect 
the cops and journalists who appeared in 
the programme to have exhibited something 
between regret and paralysing remorse. 
Instead, they didn’t even manage much in the 
way of sympathy. According to the BBC’s 
Danny Shaw: ‘If you go into showbusi- 
ness, you have to accept that with fame may 
come some unpleasant headlines.” Thomas- 
Williams made the admittedly telling point 
that when an arrested celebrity was actually 
guilty, releasing the name encouraged other 
victims to come forward. (Impressively 
robust of ego, Thomas-Williams also took 
credit for kick-starting the #MeToo move- 
ment.) Yet, when it came to the likes of Cliff 
and Gambaccini, he complacently explained 
that: “There will be people, unfortunately, 
who become collateral damage’ — although 
he did generously acknowledge that it might 
be ‘very difficult’ for them to see ‘the big- 
ger picture’. 

And sure enough, it was. Cliff confessed 
to feeling ‘violent hatred’ for his accuser and 
continuing bitterness towards the police and 
BBC. (‘I got past it, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
get over it.’) For the incandescent Gambacci- 
ni, Operation Yewtree was ‘one of the great- 
est fiascos in the history of British justice 
—or should I say injustice’. 

Through all this, the programme did its 
best to accentuate any moral complexities 
involved. Of the 26 men arrested, four were 
found not guilty and 11 were never charged. 
But that still leaves ten convictions, presum- 
ably helped by those other victims coming 
forward. We were also reminded of how tit- 
illating the story was for the public. In the 
end, however, it was hard to disagree with 
Gambaccini’s conclusion that Operation 
Yewtree ‘inverted the basic premise of Brit- 
ish justice’ by treating people as guilty until 
proved innocent. 

Last week’s opening episode of the inac- 
curately subtitled Wonderland: From J.M. 
Barrie to J.R.R. Tolkien confidently laid out 
the idea of the series. Between Alice s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland (1865) and The Hobbit 
(1937), British children’s literature saw not 
just a golden age but also a neatly homog- 
enous one. Book after book created imagi- 
nary worlds that embodied the essential 
melancholy of their authors as they reflected 
on childhood as both disconcerting and the 
high point of any human life. Moreover, they 
wrote these books for children they knew, 
most of whom died young. 

The problem is that after two episodes of 
four, this confidence already seems distinct- 
ly misplaced — because, now it’s got down 
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to specifics, that overarching theory is look- 
ing increasingly ragged. Some of authors — 
Lewis Carroll, A.A. Milne — fit the supposed 
pattern only partly; and some — notably Bea- 
trix Potter —not at all. (In fact, by my reckon- 
ing the sole perfect match is Barrie.) 

Not surprisingly, this puts the programme 
in something of a bind, leaving it unsure 
whether to try and cramp everybody into the 
theory anyway or whether to strike out in 
another direction entirely, which duly means 
discussions of race and gender. (Thursday’s 
Potter section brought us the startling asser- 
tion that: ‘In the 18th and 19th centuries, 
writers were always men. They were not 
women.’) 

Granted, Wonderland does contain a lot 
of interesting stuff along the way. Nonethe- 
less, the overall impression is of a series 
struggling, and ultimately failing, to fulfil its 
own pitch. 


Cinema 


Less than meets the eye 
Deborah Ross 


Beast 
15, Nationwide 


Beast is, the blurb tells us, a ‘pulse-pounding 
thriller about a father and his daughters who 
find themselves hunted by a massive rogue 
lion intent on proving that the savannah has 
but one apex predator’. Whether this was 
ever intended to be a serious film, I cannot 
say, but it’s fun in its schlocky, gory, silly 
way, doesn’t outstay its welcome (it’s barely 
90 minutes) and will satisfy anyone who has 
ever yearned to see Idris Elba wrestle a lion 
and then punch it full in the face. Not my 
dream especially, but each to their own. 

It is written by Ryan Engle from a story 
by Jaime Primak Sullivan and directed by 
Baltasar Kormakur, whose previous films 
have titles like Adrift, Deep and Everest. 
He is obviously your go-to person for tales 
that can be summed up in a single word and 
involve nature at its most vengeful (like, 
say, the mightiest film in this genre, Jaws. 
Yet this is no Jaws). Elba plays Nate Sam- 
uels, an American doctor (always a doctor, 
never a newsagent) and grieving husband 
who takes his two daughters, Mere (Iyana 
Halley) and Norah (Leah Jeffries), on safari 
to their South African mother’s birthplace. 
He wants this to be a healing trip. He’d been 
separated from the girls’ mother, by mutual 
agreement, and was not attentive when her 
health declined due to cancer. Mere particu- 
larly resents this, while he feels guilt. This 
emotional back story is rather forced, but 
still, what can he do to show he loves them 
and will always protect them? I wonder. 

The film opens with a prologue that 
shows poachers snaring and killing a pride 
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Idris Elba as Dr Nate Samuels in Beast 


of lions, which makes you question: who is 
the beast here, really? But they fail to snare 
the pride’s alpha male, which will hence- 
forward seek revenge against humankind. 
Lions, they don’t forgive and forget. Appar- 
ently. Next, we see Nate and family stepping 
off a small plane as they arrive in the bush. 
They are met by their guide, Martin (Sharlto 
Copley), an old family friend, while the girls 
complain about being so hot even their eyes 
are sweating. You will often want to shout 
at the sereen and what you will first wish to 
shout is: ‘Girls, take your coats and sweaters 
off!’ (You need a mother to work that out?) 
The next day Martin takes the family on 
safari, and we know trouble is afoot when a 
badly injured man halts the jeep. They race to 
the local village to seek help but all the villag- 
ers have been mauled to death. ‘Whatever did 
this is still out there,’ someone says because 
someone always has to say that. They dis- 
cover what it is when the (CGI) lion attacks 
their car, roaring, smashing windows, even 
stretching its paws into the interior, gashing 
Dad’s torso. There is much screaming. Sub- 
sequent events follow an absolutely stand- 
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ard outline. The two-way radio conks out. 
They’re running out of water. There are vari- 
ous set pieces as the lion ambushes them, rips 
chunks out of them, while they always make 
the least credible decision. ‘Mere, stay in 
the car. STAY IN THE CAR, MERE!’ Oops, 
there she goes. At one point they hole up in 


an abandoned school. Phew, safe. But maybe 
close the doors, you'll want to suggest. 

The CGI is perfectly decent, there are 
plenty of jump scares, the performances are 
committed, and it is lean. You can imagine 
it'll play well on a Saturday night to a half- 
drunk audience. Hard to know how serious- 
ly Elba takes it but in an interview he has 
said there’s more to this film than meets the 
eye. ‘The lion is a beast. Grief is a beast. Sor- 
row is a beast. Survival is a beast... it isn’t 
just about a lion chasing a man.’ Except, of 
course, it is. 


Pop 
Woodstock this wasn’t 
Michael Hann 
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Green Man Festival 
Crickhowell, Wales 


House of Women 
The Dublin Castle 


One learns the strangest things at festivals. 
That, for instance, this summer has been a bit 
of a blackcurrant disaster in the UK because 
the extreme heat caused all the different 
varieties to ripen at the same time and fall 
from the bushes before they could be prop- 
erly harvested. That fact came from a retired 
Kentish farmer called Jan, next to whom 
we were sitting at a £65-a-head dinner at 
this year’s Green Man, just outside Crick- 
howell in Wales. 

That alone should spell the difference 
between Green Man and the scene depict- 
ed in the Netflix series Trainwreck: Wood- 
stock ’99, No one here was getting mouth 
ulcers because the drinking water was run- 
ning with sewage, or rioting, or burning the 
catering tents down (what a waste of slow- 
cooked Welsh lamb that would have been). 
And, naturally, there was nothing on the 
stages resembling nu-metal, the misbegot- 
ten hybrid of rap and metal that riled up the 
Woodstock masses, to mobilise any seeth- 
ing resentments about fractionally overdone 
falafel from the stalls. 

One of the delights of festivals is catching 
up with acts you'd decided were one thing, 
only to discover they’re actually something 
else entirely. Take Penelope Isles, whom 
I had pegged as pleasant and slightly 
wispy indie-poppers (and, having just gone 
back to their recordings, I discovered that 
assessment was not entirely wrong). Their 
set on Thursday evening started that way, 
but then built and built until the last ten 
minutes were throbbingly intense, and not 
at all wispy. 

See also Beach House, the Saturday night 
main-stage headliners, which seemed to me 
like a colossally misguided booking until 
they actually began. The US trio, perma- 
nently backlit so that their faces remained 
invisible, were a quiet storm of impassive 
grandeur, huge synth washes and pinpoint 
guitar arpeggios. Through a big PA sys- 
tem, it was like being instructed to cower 
before your new alien overlords. If it was 
all a bit one-note ~— there’s only so much 
you can do with dreamy guitars and over- 
powering synths, topped by affectless 
vocals — it was a perfect note to strike in 
the setting. 

The best thing I saw all weekend, though, 
was Jessie Buckley and Bernard Butler. 
She’s so talented — terrific actress and sing- 
er and charming too — it almost feels unfair. 
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And he has stealthily become one of music’s 
best enablers, as producer and collabora- 
tor extraordinaire. If you haven’t been pay- 
ing attention, you might still think of him as 
That Bloke Who Used To Be In Suede, but 
that’s a long time past. He now covers not 
just the waterfront, but pretty much the entire 
musical shoreline, working with anyone who 
takes his fancy. Sometimes that means big 
hit singers, sometimes it means tiny indie 
bands, but it usually signals something pret- 
ty interesting. 

He and Buckley make a kind of filigreed 
folk-rock, owing a fair amount to Pentangle 
and the like — maybe a bit of Tim Buckley 
at his most direct. Butler, who can play the 
socks off pretty much any other guitarist, 
kept everything in the service of Buckley's 
remarkable singing. 

The band was simple — as well as the 
principal pair, there was just a drummer and 
an upright bassist (furthering those folk-rock 
links; Danny Thompson was a crucial part 
of the Pentangle sound, and the bassist on 
Buckley’s great Dream Letter live album). 
It meant everything sounded uncluttered and 
precise. On a warm summer evening in the 


On a warm summer evening in the 
shadow of the Brecon Beacons, it 
was hard to imagine anything lovelier 


shadow of the Brecon Beacons, it was hard 
to imagine anything lovelier. 

A shout out, too, to a couple of bands 
wholly unknown to me — Preen, who make 
the kind of lush, post-Beatles pop that always 
goes down a treat (listen to Emitt Rhodes 
on Spotify and you’ll recognise the sound I 
mean: big on piano and bouncy melodies); 
and Papur Wal, singing in Welsh, making 
the kind of lazily fuzzy indie rock that hits a 
bunch of my sweet spots. 

It was a new band that made me leave 
Green Man on Sunday lunchtime. I wanted 
to get back to London to see the teenaged 
female quintet House of Women, who are 
so new as to be almost completely unknown 
— just a couple of tracks on YouTube — but 
excitingly promising. 

None of the individual elements of their 
music break new ground — a bit of grunge, 
a bit of stoner rock, sometimes a bit punky, 
sometimes a bit metal — but the way they 
combine them is interesting and fun (and the 
drummer’s fills have some of the eccentric- 
ity of Keith Moon). 

Their singer, Kyla De Boer, is fantas- 
tic — a voice pure and almost folky in the 
quiet passages, but then roaringly strong, 
yet without resorting to clichéd rock phras- 
ing. They’ve got two very good songs, but 
nothing in their short set was bad, which 
is a miracle for a young group. Predic- 
tions are pointless but I’m excited to see 
where they might go because there’s a real 
spark there. 


Radio 
Never let it go 
Kate Chisholm 


Who doesn’t love Eurovision? All that 
razzmatazz. The ghastly frocks and gloopy 
pop songs, the false bonhomie and bare- 
faced bias when the voting comes around. 
It’s an irresistible annual event, guaran- 
teed to put a smile on your face and provide 
the pretence that we are all one happy Euro- 
pean family. 

But all that showbiz comes at a cost 
(€6.2 million, and rising), with the host 
country’s broadcaster expected to cough up 
about one-third of that. What might have 
to be lost by the cash-strapped Corporation 
in the next year, or curtailed, to ensure 
that we put on the biggest and best show 
ever next year? 

The BBC budget has become a hot topic 
in recent weeks. Cuts are in the air, with the 
forthcoming review into the licence fee still 
not announced because of the current parlia- 
mentary hiatus. At the same time formidable 
commercial rivals such as Netflix, Disney, 
Amazon, Audible and HBO are nipping at 
the Corporation’s heels, if not tearing at its 
collar, forcing it to compete on unfair terms 
as a publicly owned broadcaster without 
commercial funding. 

We should never take for granted what 
the BBC provides for its audiences in the 
UK. Nor should we forget how significant 
its cultural role is abroad, helping to sus- 
tain that idea of a free-thinking, balanced 
nation which can encompass TV adaptations 
of Shakespeare and the Proms, as well as 
Downton and Strictly Come Dancing. 

BBC Radio has always been television’s 
poor relation, required to fight harder each 
year to justify itself, and none more so than 
its signature highbrow station Radio 3. It is 
more expensive than some of the other sta- 
tions because of its emphasis on live perfor- 
mances of the classical repertoire, but also 
of world music, jazz and folk, as well as its 
willingness to spend money on developing 
experimental programmes such as Between 
the Ears. 

Its audience (1.99 million) is smaller 
than the more fashionable Radio 6 Music 
(although its listening figures have fluctu- 
ated very little for decades), with an aver- 
age listener age of 57 years. But it does a 
lot more than 6 Music, with its schedule 
of speech programming and its support for 
young musicians and fledgling academics 
through its commissioning of new works (a 
minimum of 30 each year) and its New Gen- 
eration Artists and New Generation Think- 
ers schemes. 

Radio 3 is definitely not for everyone. 
But that’s not the point. Its ambition is not 
to reach as broad an audience as possible but 
to be as broad-ranging as possible, introduc- 
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ing its loyal listeners to music they never 
expected to hear on the station (Shirley Bas- 
sey this morning as I write, for instance), 
while drawing in new listeners with pro- 
grammes like Classical Fix and Freeness. 
Music has become its core business, pro- 
moting young artists, new composers and an 
amazing archive of past works, but its speech 
programming is fundamental to its charac- 
ter, Without programmes such as The Essay, 
Free Thinking, Drama on 3, Sunday Feature 
and Words and Music, Radio 3 would be just 
another classical-music station. The talks 
and experiments with sound are Radio 3’s 
USP, its brand, its export value; the envy of 
broadcasters throughout Europe and beyond. 
And yet it’s precisely these programmes that 
are most under threat whenever decisions 
about cuts have to be made because they 
serve a niche audience. 

When the Third Programme was cre- 
ated in 1946 as a complement to the exist- 
ing Home Service and Light Programme, 
its remit was ‘to seek every evening to do 
something that is culturally satisfying and 
significant’. It had to be international, tak- 
ing in programmes from Europe, live where 


Radio 3’s ambition is not to reach as 
broad an audience as possible but to 
be as broad-ranging as possible 


possible. Above all, its listeners were asked 
to be ‘alert’, to meet the performers halfway, 
not to have the radio on as background noise 
but to sit down and listen. 

This, of course, has become an outmod- 
ed, out-of-date model for radio, or should 
we now say audio. Manufactured sound and 
broadcast speech are available non-stop and 
pretty much anywhere we choose to go. But 
in 2020, during the first wave of the pan- 
demic, new ways of listening were discov- 
ered as we suddenly had more time with 
nothing to do and nowhere to go except our 
own armchairs. The idea of sitting down and 
listening to a live concert as if you were in 
the concert hall itself has been rediscovered 
as an experience, as has the pleasure of lis- 
tening to a play from your living room rather 
than in an expensive front-row seat in the 
West End. 

Many of the BBC Board’s members, who 
make the ultimate decisions about where 
cuts in the Corporation’s output will have to 
be made, are not from the broadcasting or 
media world. Their experience is in the com- 
mercial environment. This makes it difficult 
for stations such as Radio 3 to argue the case 
for expenditure on experimental program- 
ming for its service to a niche audience. 
All the more reason for those listeners to 
remain on the alert for any changes, or 
threatened cuts, prepared to write to the 
papers, their local MPs, the Board itself with 
a brief outline of why Radio 3 matters. Never 
let it go. 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


Theatre 


The script is the star 
Lloyd Evans 


Tasting Notes 
Southwark Playhouse 


Us 
White Bear, until 3 September 


The Tempest 
Shakespeare’s Globe, until 22 October 


Southwark Playhouse has a reputation for 
small musicals with big ambitions. Tast- 
ing Notes is set in a wine bar run by a reck- 
less entrepreneur, LJ, whose business bears 
her name. In real life, LJ’s bar would go 
bust within weeks. It serves vintage wines 
to a clientele of wealthy tipplers who chug 
back large tureens of Malbec and claret but 
who eat no food. The staff help themselves 
to free champers and Burgundy whenever 
they choose, and the boss fusses around like 
a mother hen making sure her brood are safe 
and content. Bad punctuality is never pun- 
ished and the staff improvise each shift as 
they go along. But the emotional atmosphere 
of LJ’s feels right. It’s a substitute family for 
the drifters and dreamers who work there, 
and the customers are treated as pals rather 
than clients. When a friendly alcoholic, Joe, 
fails to arrive for his evening bottle of grog, 
the staff rush to his flat. Joe is found dead by 
his own hand. Or was it foul play? 

The music, by Richard Baker, successfully 
meets the modest standards it sets itself. The 
multi-layered script is the star of this show. 
The incidents are small but crammed with 
tension and dramatic potential, and the focus 
keeps returning to the same short scenes and 
studying them from different angles. Gradu- 
ally the truth about Joe’s death emerges. It 
keeps you on the edge of your seat. 

The love interest comes from two shy 
employees, Oliver and Maggie, who are per- 
fect for each other, but neither has the guts to 
make the first move. George (Sam Kipling) 
plays matchmaker to the shrinking violets 
but they shrug aside his efforts. Both seem 
destined to die celibate but they eventual- 
ly manage to crack the ice. Not every cast 
member is a world-class singer but the stand- 
ard of acting is excellent throughout. Nancy 
Zamit does a great comic turn as the sweet, 
vulnerable and foolish LJ. Stephen Hoo (Joe) 
is a fine performer with a leading man’s 
looks and a mesmerising voice. 

/s by David Persiva is a romcom which 
messes around with its internal chronology. 
The show looks at the first half-hour and the 
final half-hour of a relationship and deliber- 
ately tells the story out of sequence. Early on, 
the couple exchange romantic anecdotes and 
the girl mentions a one-night stand that turned 
unexpectedly into a threesome. Her date left 
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Ferdy Roberts as an oddly angry Prospero in a fun new production of The Tempest at the Globe 


the bedroom and invited his flatmate to join 
in. She wasn’t consulted about this arrange- 
ment but she went along with it anyway. 
Why? ‘Sometimes it’s easier,’ she admits. 

An angrier playwright would have turned 
this incident into a harrowing drama about 
consent and the evil patriarchy. But this sub- 
tle, delicate comedy wants to study the intri- 
cacies of a real-life romance as it develops. 
It has a documentary feel to it. Only in the 
final moments do we learn of the accident 
that brought the pair together in a boxroom 
at a social event. Any chance interruption or 
any failure of nerve by either party might 
have blown the moment and scrapped the 
affair before it started. 

The Tempest at the Globe, directed by Sean 
Holmes, has taken a lot of flak for its batty, 
self-indulgent design. The characters are at 
a poolside get-together in partywear and the 
opening scene shows us a boozc-up on an 
ocean liner as it sails through a tropical storm. 
“We split, we split!’ cry the terrified charac- 
ters. And yet, even after being shipwrecked, 
they keep their party hats on. This festive 
gesture cuts against the script which insists 
that Mother Nature is a savage and murder- 
ous force. 


Never mind. Each costume works on its 
own terms. Nadi Kemp-Sayfi (Miranda) 
wears a tight red miniskirt which displays her 
long, shapely legs and makes her look like a 
conjuror’s assistant about to be sawn in half 
on a TV show in the 1970s. A hole appears in 
the stage and an actor pops up wearing a natty 
grey suit like an estate agent. This turns out to 
be Olivier Huband who plays Ferdinand with 
great ease and charm. He’s a fine speaker of 
the verse too. 

Ferdy Roberts is an oddly angry Prospero. 
Rather than giving us the usual portrait of a 
cuddly old fruit, he focuses on the magician’s 
ill-tempered nastiness and love of vengeance. 
And, perhaps unwisely, Roberts has decided 
to appear with his suntanned body entirely 
naked apart from a tiny pair of speedos which 
are as yellow as ripe bananas. 

Despite the off-key visuals, the show 
works a treat. There’s a tremendous sense 
of fun and informality on stage and the 
actors add un-Shakespearean phrases like 
“bloody hell’ or ‘Jesus Christ’. The crowd 
went wild when the cast shouted abuse at 
the bothersome jets passing overhead. 
Heckling Ryanair should be part of every 
Globe production. 
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utter was not a major part of my 
childhood. In fact, I don’t remember 
it ever being in our fridge. My par- 
ents were subject to the saturated fat scare- 
mongering of the 1980s, and consequently 
believed that butter was the enemy. 
Instead, we had spread: margarine, 
rebranded as a cholesterol-busting alter- 
native to heart-clogging butter. But spread 
wasn’t so bad. It lubricated my sandwiches 
and melted on my toast. Spread was every- 
day. Butter was for high days and holidays. 
Otherwise, we were all certain to die young. 
Butter has always been a bellwether 
of the British psyche. We want luxury, but 
only every so often, and only so much -- 
and we don’t want to pay too much for it. 
As such, butter’s popularity here has waxed 
and waned; it has been both aspirational and 
looked down upon. It was reserved for the 
poorer, farming classes until the Regency 
period, but then suffered from fear of spoil- 
age during the Victorian era. It was subject to 
rationing during the world wars. Meanwhile, 
the 1970s saw butter divide opinion: for 
many, the Mediterranean diet gave olive oil 
supremacy, but devotees of the Atkins and 
keto diets couldn’t get enough of the stuff. 
Butter has recently seen a resurgence in 
popularity. The studies on which the scare- 


NOTES ON... 


Butter 


By Olivia Potts 


mongering was based have been debunked, 
and instead the benefits of whole foods such 
as butter are now lauded. At the same time, 
we are living through the rise of plant-based 
diets, as well as a cost-of-living crisis, which 
means butter has never been more expensive. 

We’ve all seen our shopping baskets bal- 
loon in price lately. But those increases 
haven’t been uniform. Supermarkets caused a 
social media storm when they began security- 
tagging the Danish spread Lurpak as they do 
sirloin steaks, because it was suddenly a high- 
value item and therefore a shoplifting risk. 
The price of a 500g pack of Lurpak has risen 
by a third in 12 months, with a lkg tub reach- 
ing £9.35 even at budget supermarkets. 


SPEECH WRITING. RELAX, 
WE'LL WRITE IT FOR YOU! 
| You're due to speak/present at a 
wedding/event. Don’ 
Lawrence & team on 0207 118 1600 


| or www.greatspeechwriting.com 


EXCLUSIVE CHRISTIAN DATING 
Run by Christians for Christians, 
‘Friendslst’ only accepts genuine, 
active believers as members. 

Meet someone with the same 
Christian beliefs & values as you. 
Tel: 0208 088 3412 | 
www.friendslst.co.uk. 


MELROSE 
SKINCARE 


Soothes dry skin, painful cracked 
hands, sore lips and finger tips. 


What's interesting is it is butter-oil spreads 
—a modern hybrid of margarine, butter and 
vegetable oil, which helps to make it spread- 
able straight-from-the-fridge — which have 
been most adversely affected by the hike. It 
is the oi] which is the economic culprit: the 
British Retail Consortium has blamed Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Ukraine for the rising price 
of cooking oils. That seems to be why Lurpak 
has seen the biggest increase: it has a higher 
proportion of oil than other brands. 

Although this puts true butter in the 
unusual position of being cheaper than its 
alternative, it would be disingenuous to sug- 
gest it isn’t also becoming more expensive by 
the day. The hikes in the cost of fuel, feed and 
fertiliser have been blamed on a combination 
of Brexit, Covid and the dearth of European 
workers on British dairy farms. If those are 
indeed the root causes, butter’s price increases, 
while smaller, may be longer-lived. 

All of which makes me wonder: how will 
our relationship with the yellow stuff change? 
Will eating butter be seen as a luxury? A 
moral failing? A patriotic must? Still, through 
its ups and downs, it has maintained an every- 
man appeal. We talk about ‘bread and butter’ 
issues. Even if we don’t eat it, we still expect 
our politicians to know how much it costs. 
Which was not all that much, until recently. 
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for the facts 
drinkaware.co.uk 


CHAMPAGNE 


POLROGER 


xX 
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a2) > POLROGE 


Delight in every moment. 


We've been sending our champagne over to you from Epernay ever since our family first 
created it back in 1849. Refined and elegant, it’s the perfect accompaniment to every 
special occasion. Of course, what constitutes a special occasion is entirely up to you. 


‘There is a new kind of struggling 
which seems to mean what 
you or | would call failing’ 


— Dot Wordsworth, p62 


High life 
Taki 


Gstaad 


As the great Yogi Berra explained: ‘It’s déja 
vu all over again.’ The great one also con- 
tributed the following wisdom that: “You can 
observe a lot by just watching.’ Yogi came to 
mind as high inflation and a recession loom, 
and merry old England’s trade unions are 
reverting to type and blackmailing the gov- 
ernment. And where is Margaret Thatcher 
now that she’s needed? Gone with the wind, 
that’s where. 

I started writing this column when James 
Callaghan was in No. 10 and Britain was on 
the brink. The Brits back then were over- 
taxed and the smart money had gone abroad. 
Paper money issued by the Treasury trans- 
lated into higher prices, workers, via their 
trade unions, wanted higher wages to defend 
themselves against the rising of basic pric- 
es, and when inflation struck, they demand- 
ed even higher wages. Parts of the north of 
England resembled communist Poland, and 
Callaghan himself admitted that if he were 
younger he would emigrate. Taxation of sal- 
aries had reached 83 per cent and in some 
cases on interest or dividends 98 per cent. 

Well, things are not as bad today, nor is 
this column as bad as it was in the begin- 
ning. My first editor, Alexander Chancellor, 
dining with me in New York in around 1980, 
told me the only reason I hadn’t been fired 
was because he didn’t want to do it by leav- 
ing a message on my answering machine. 
‘The thing wasn’t working, the column was 
really bad, but you were never around and 
you never answered your phone.’ (Thank 
God email didn’t exist because it would have 
tempted him.) Unlike a column that readers 
can skip by turning the page, however, a 
nation’s cconomy cannot be skipped over. In 
democracies, that is. Two weeks ago James 
Forsyth asked in these here pages: ‘Will the 
lights go out this winter?’ 1 am wondering if 
it is déja vu all over again. 

All the great economist Taki would like 
to know is what were the PM and the former 
chancellor thinking when they raised taxes 
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and ordered cars and gas stoves to be done 
away with in order to please the brain-dead 
Extinction Rebellion mob? Zero growth in 
real income is what brings on regime change, 
and Boris Johnson and Rishi Sunak wasted 
three years on empty gestures. In the mean- 
time, the fuzz has made internet hate crime 
a police priority while knife crime has gone 
through the roof. Yes, Yogi Berra was right 


.that one can observe a lot by watching, and I 


watched Boris from the start and rooted for 
him like no one else — and not only because 
he stuck by me as editor when Guardian 
types falsely accused me of excessive wom- 
anising, drinking, doping and many other 
bad things that make one feel good. 

But he did lose his way as prime minister. 
Boris was not elected to defend the pecuni- 
ary lust of porcine moneybags. But nor was 
he chosen to clear the way for Greta Thun- 
berg and her nincompoops. The great Lady 
Thatcher may have been brought down by 
political midgets, but she never wavered 
from the goals she had set out to achieve — 
not once in a decade. Boris wavered from the 
start. Still, he did not deserve to be stabbed 
in the back by his chancellor, and as Bru- 
tus never made it to the top, neither will not- 
so-dishy Rishi. 

Mind you, politicians are not the only 
ones who really get it wrong; even the great 
economist, historian and Ancient Greek phi- 
losopher Taki makes a fool of himself at 
times. It was some time last spring, or maybe 
last summer, when I attended a lunch in the 
sun-filled garden of Aliki Goulandris’s near- 
by chalet. Her other guests, Barry and Lizzie 
Humphries, had brought an English couple 
whose name I didn’t catch. What I did notice 
was that both were very pleasant and polite, 
a rare happenstance nowadays, especially in 
the Alps where new money comes to show 
off. The man was Anthony Horowitz, author 
of 56 books, including versions of James 
Bond and Sherlock Holmes, episodes of 
Midsomer Murders and the whole of Foyle s 
War. Jill Green, his wife, never mentioned 
the fact that her hubby also scribbled while 
I prattled on about having to come up with 
High Life every week. Dame Edna could 
have saved me some embarrassment but he 
let me babble on. Sorry Anthony, next time 
I'll be more careful and do what Americans 
do and ask somebody they’ve just met what 
their profession is. 

In the meantime, Gstaad’s main street 
now looks like downtown Doha, with 
women in chadors walking endlessly up and 
down shopping in high-end stores, while 
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their men glower and look surly. Apparent- 
ly they come here for the cold and rain, and 
the heat wave and sunny weather has not 
improved their mood. 

Never mind. I’m back kick boxing again 
and it’s a far, far better thing I do. My oppo- 
nent is a Turk and a very nice guy. He had 
someone film me and he posted it along with 
my age. Some remarks were very compli- 
mentary, but one sent a picture of a rock- 
ing chair. I’ve been discriminated about on 
account of my age many times in recent 
years, including — and sorry for the name 
drop — when I was given a necktie by the 
King of Greece with a rocking chair on it. 
Tam a victim of ageism and it’s déja vu all 
over again. 


Low life 
Jeremy Clarke 


Finally rain. None for months, then a violent 
tropical storm lasting two days. It marked the 
end of high summer as clearly and distinct- 
ly as a clarion of trumpets. Afterwards the 
nights were cooler and the sun less fierce and 


? 


it was easier to maintain one’s temper. We 
could begin to look forward again instead of 
merely enduring. 

The week before the storm burst the vil- 
lage had been stretched to its collective men- 
tal limit. You could see it on the exhausted 
faces of the waiters and in the traffic nego- 
tiating normally unfrequented side streets. 
You could hear it in the buzz of the packed 
outdoor restaurants on the village square, 
and in the competing cacophonous street 
music, and always some amateur female 
soloist with a really terrible voice screech- 
ing: ‘And I pray/Oh my God do I pray/I pray 
every day/For rev-o-lu-tion.’ 

The sticky night markets selling candles 
and soaps and cheap jewellery and fluores- 
cent-coloured sweets and the ephemeral gal- 
leries and boutique tat shops open at night. 
The overflowing recycling bins, in spite of 
being emptied daily. The drooping or col- 
lapsed giant aloes and stressed plane trees. 
The dry and dusty fountains. The county 
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es 


English and Californian-American voices. 
The astonishing bare legs of the male locals 
who wear shorts only in extremis. 

The two grandsons were with us for 
a fortnight. For the first week we house-sat 
a lovely old place with a pool and they were 
in the pool five, six hours a day, bombing, 
wrestling and squirting each other while 
Grandad circled with his slow, old-maid- 
ish breast stroke. For the second week we 
did the same in swimming pools offered by 
friends and neighbours. When Grandad’s 
shoulder gave out he lolled in a shaded chair 
and spectated. 

When bombing and fighting palled they 
finally decided they wanted to learn how 
to swim a swimming stroke, preferably 


‘T know, I know,’ I sympathised. ‘My 
only criticism of Donald Trump is 
that he didn’t go far enough’ 


front crawl. So a delighted Grandad shout- 
ed instructions and refinements from the 
margins and to everybody’s surprise Klyn- 
ton, not the brightest, always sccond best, 
sometimes tearfully so, mastered the basics, 
including the tricky sideways breath every 
fourth stroke, and even his brother joined in 
the astonished congratulations. 

That second week we spent two hours a 
day at the various pools. Grandad went from 
having a little energy to spare on trips to 
the pools to none at all. He moved around 
when he moved at all like a two-toed sloth, 
groaning. The lads spent a greater part of 
the day on their devices, with the shutters 
closed, in darkness, under a fan, looking at 
football apps, mainly. Catriona took up the 
slack, organising trips to the village for ice 
creams and lemonades and gift-shop tat for 
homecoming presents: a hand-carved parrot, 
a brass liner, cubes of semi-precious stones 
for the ladies. 

One day, the last of the season’s Airbnb 
guests arrived, Zz and Ray from LA. Catrio- 
na and the lads were out buying tat when 
they called for directions from the car park 
and I rose from my couch and went down 
the path to meet and greet them. This year 
a large proportion of our guests have been 
gay couples. The three gay couples from the 
US all said right away that they were very 
relieved to be out of the country because they 
sensed it was descending into madness. All 
of them said that. One couple apologised for 
the state of their country, saying it embar- 
rassed them. 

Zz and Baz from LA were sitting patient- 
ly on the wall. As [ led them up the path, they 
too said they were so very relieved to be out 
of their country. ‘I know, I know,’ I sympa- 
thised. ‘My only criticism of Donald Trump 
is that he didn’t go far enough.’ The path up 
to the cave is narrow and tortuous and I was 
leading so I didn’t see the reaction. But I 
sensed a silent consternation or perhaps con- 
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fusion as to whether they’d heard me correctly 
above the noise of trolley-bag wheels on 
gravel and stones. 

Asriving at the small garden in front of 
their Hobbit-like home, as unperplexed as a 
migratory bird, I said brightly: ‘Do you think 
things are shaping up for a civil war?’ Baz 
pondered the question gravely. ‘Civil disor- 
der certainly,’ she said. 

And that same night came that amazing 
crescendo of thunder and lightning and tor- 
rents in the streets. The day afterwards there 
were noticeably fewer tourists and and plenty 
of vacant restaurant tables in the early even- 
ing between deluges. Our summering Eng- 
lish friends began to depart, saying, ‘Maybe 
see you at Christmas.’ And with them, via 
easyJet from Marseille, went my two grand- 
sons: tanned, exhausted, swimming fit, sur- 
feited with croissants, French yoghurt and 
Mini Magnums and with a hundred Great 
British pounds apiece in their wallets. I’ve 
booked return flights for them in February. I 
hope I make it that far. 


Real i 
Melissa Kite 


‘If you think about it, Frankie Dettori is to 
blame,’ said the builder boyfriend, because 
when things are really bad he deploys satire. 

One thing leads to another with horses, 
the joke goes, so we may as well trace our 
problems back as follows. 

If Dettori had not ridden a horse called 
Marienbard to victory in the 2002 Prix de 
L’Arc de Triomphe by bringing something 
magical out ofa horse as slow as an elephant 
so that the Godolphin bay suddenly, like 
something out of a movie, exploded from 
the absolute back of the field to come from 
nowhere, overtaking horse after horse after 
horse in the final seconds of the race, fly- 
ing over the finishing line so improbably 
that even the commentators were caught off 
guard and the first time they mentioned the 
horse as a contender was when they were 
announcing he had won... if Dettori had not 
managed to do that then Marienbard would 
not have been standing at stud. 

And he would not have sired a filly out of 
a jumping mare called Up Thyne Girl. And 
this little bay filly would not have been born 
with one front foot slightly more boxy than 
the other, would not have had the producers 
shaking their heads and moving her on and 
would not have ended up ina sale, bought by 
a dealer, and sold on to an eccentric recluse 


with a stable yard in Sussex, the builder boy- 
friend’s mother. And when we visited his 
mother one afternoon I would not have seen 
this little filly and fallen in love with her. 

Nearly ten years on, Maid By Marien 
(known as Darcy) still has one slightly boxy 
front foot but has become a fine jumping 
horse. We were doing well in a rented stable 
yard on a private estate with a sand school to 
train in, until we were told by the owner that 
the rich people in the big house next door, also 
owned by her, wanted us to let their children 
play with our horses. I wouldn’t hear of it. 

The owner gave us our marching orders. 
The rich people were paying her £15,000 a 
month, and we £600, so it was a matter of 
economics. We had to move Darcy and our 
three other horses to two fields on the same 
estate. We had just put Darcy and the pony 
into one field, and the bb’s cobs into anoth- 
er when I noticed that the field opposite had 
broken fencing and a raggedy black and 
white pony was pushing at the wire. 

As I watched, he pushed all the way 
through so I found out who the owners were 
and got a message to them. A woman turned 
up and told me the pony was uncut. But she 
didn’t make any effort with the broken fenc- 
es, So I gave this woman one of my own bat- 
tery packs to put power in her fence line to 
try to make mine safe. 

The next morning at 7 a.m. I got a call 
from the woman saying her pony had bro- 
ken in with ours in the night. ‘’Ow’s it got 
in?’ she wailed. ‘Ow do you think, you idiot. 

When I got there, the pony had gone 
through two lines of electric fencing to get to 
my mares. They had clearly gone through an 
ordeal. Darcy had a cut to her knee, and was 
holding one of her back feet off the ground. 

The woman began walking away. I 
called to her: ‘I’m going to need your insur- 
ance details!’ The bb and I led Darcy and 
pony back to the stable yard where we had 
been packing up our stuff. 1 was so angry I 
thought, I’ll squat the place now if I have to. 

The bb was then walking back to the field 
to get my car when I heard screaming. I went 
to the gate and saw two women squaring up 
to him. One of the women was shouting 
about the other one being her wife, on which 
basis, she was attempting to argue, they were 
immune from all responsibility. 

‘If you give us a vet bill [’ll shove it up 
your arse!’ she screeched. Later, she made a 
complaint to the estate management that the 
builder boyfriend had threatened her. When 
I demanded to know how, she said he had 
‘threatened her with a vet bill’. 

‘Please tell these women to leave us 
alone. | want nothing more to do with them,’ 
I told the estate manager. ‘I will be emailing 
you my vet bill and you can forward it on.’ 

Joking aside, I blame the rich people in 
the big house. I blame the landowner who 
turfed us out. And I blame the ne’er-do-wells 
who put an uncut stallion in a field with bro- 
ken fencing. 
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Pansy Ruffles 
collection 


A flamboyant flurry of bi-coloured 
spring blooms, these cottage garden 
favourites have been bred to give 
upright growth and heat-tolerant 
ruffled flowers. From March to July, 
frilly flowers in complementary shades 
of purple, pink, yellow and white bloom 
above compact, evergreen foliage, 
uminating your garden. Perfect 

for filling baskets, window boxes, 
containers, borders and rockeries. 


Supplied as young plants 
Delivery from September 
£6.95 P&P per order 


From £1.73 Five months 


each of flowers 


In partnership with 


White Rim 


© gardenshop.telegraph.co.uk 
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: |RB34PR15 _| Pansy Ruffles collection x 15 (8 of each) | £26 | | 
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LIFE 


Wild life 
Aidan Hartley 


Kenya 
After two years of no rain, all colour has 
drained from the landscape on the farm so 
that by the time we boarded the bush plane 
to leave in the bright sun it was as if we were 
all snow blind. From the air the highlands 
were waterless and dead until we descended 
over Kenya’s north shore and the world went 
green. My late mother’s garden at the beach 
house swirls with bougainvillea, gardenia, 
frangipani and allamanda. Green ingots of 
baobab leaves hang wetly down over green 
grass and wild flowers which spill down to 
the high tide mark. 

We walk among clouds of butterflies 
with lilac-breasted rollers and eagles over- 
head along paths crisscrossed by millipedes 
and ghost crabs. After dark, fox-faced fruit 
bats and bush babies chirp and swing about 
in the banyan tree until moonrise over the 
Indian Ocean. A lonely American Hercules 
roars overhead on its way to and from the 
Somali coast twice a day but otherwise the 
sounds of humans are far away, drowned out 
by wading birds and the spring-tide waves 
thundering on white sand. 

It feels as if this year has been all about 
waiting. Waiting for rain that never comes. 
Waiting for the elections to be over and 
Kenya to stay peaceful so that we can all 
sleep soundly, get up early and go back to 
work. Waiting for probate, permits, bits of 
important papers to come through, for boats 
to come in with big pay-offs, for the reso- 
lution of quarrels and long-running dramas 
and sagas. Waiting in massive airport queues 
and listening for hours to looped messages 
because nobody picks up the phone. Even- 
tually it has to rain upcountry and one day it 
will but I wish it would just rain now! 

Since the world went mad two years ago 
I’ve been trying to go off grid as much as pos- 
sible on the farm. Our own solar panels, our 
own water supply, as much of our food as we 
can grow. Before we came to the Coast we 
slaughtered a sheep and a number of fat cock- 
erels and these, together with other rations, 
were sent down overland so that we would 
not starve if trouble followed voting day. 
Stock up on fuel, rice and olive oil, [ said. 
Each day the fishermen come up the sandy 
path with rock cod, prawns, crabs and oys- 
ters. After a few days of this I begin to think 
we will never need to visit town again except 
to buy cheap South African wine, almond 
halwa from Bawaly’s in Malindi old town, 
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plus garish Indian shirts and Swahili kangas. 

On the Coast one reaches the stage when 
it’s difficult imagining why one should ever 
wear shoes again. I dream of giving it all up 
to just live in a pair of tattered shorts, beach 
combing and chewing the fat with Has- 
san the fisherman, with whom I am buying 
a sailing dhow because his sank last year. 
“We're going to dedicate ourselves to exer- 
cise, eat incredibly well and find our chi,’ 
jokes my undergraduate son Rider, but yes, 
I say, yes! Out on the reef break hawksbill 
turtles swim around us while predator king- 
fish chase big shoals of sardines that skitter 
and boil through the clear blue water. Out on 
the horizon a Chinese trawler hoovers the sea 
bed while humpback whales blow fountains 
of water as they swim north to the island of 
Socotra where they give birth before migrat- 
ing back to Antarctica. 

I want to give it all up and become a beach 
bum. While doing yoga alongside my daugh- 
ter, Eve (who’s doing salutes to the sun), she 
suddenly becomes my long-dead father, who 
well into his eighties used to do these same 
yoga moves on the veranda at dawn, looking 
out to sea as the sailing boats passed on their 
way out to the fishing grounds. I have box- 


Foxfaced fruit bats and bush babies 
chirp and swing in the banyan tree 
until moonrise over the Indian Ocean 


ing sessions with my coach named Amani, 
we swim at high tide and we walk along the 
sand at dawn and dusk. My children now 
have driving licences so I can ride shotgun 
as they drive, gripping the dashboard and 
exclaiming in alarm as my Dad used to do 
while they weave through Malindi’s traffic 
of Chinese motorbikes, donkey carts and 
loudly painted matatu buses. Rider beats me 
at chess these days. He’s just finished On the 
Road and now he’s reading War and Peace, 
after which he’ll tackle The Electric Kool- 
Aid Acid Test. Eve is on Clive James, Nata- 
lia Ginzburg and A.A. Gill. Instead of being 
immersed in books, I spend my days paying 
bills and obsessively checking the weather 
forecast and news of the elections outcome. 


= Bax 


‘How much goes to men?’ 


Bridge 
Janet de Botton 


Do we need complicated bidding systems to 
reach the best contracts? The Portland Club 
(men only) operates a no conventions at all 
policy, which most of its members don’t stick 
to if they are playing outside tournaments. 
Some however treat ‘natural’ bidding with 
a fervour bordering on the messianic. One 
such was the ghastly Demetri Marchessini. 
The first time I played Biarritz, some 20 
years ago, he had hired a super professional 
team; he partnered French world champion 
Paul Chemla and their teammates were Tony 
Forrester and Tom Townsend. Natural meth- 
ods only obvs. On the second day Tony and 
Tom bid and made 44 after a INT opening. 
DM questioned how they got to the winning 
game and was told they had used Stayman. 
The whole team was fired on the spot! 

Here is a hand, played by Chemla, from 
the French double Olympiad winning team in 
the 1980s: 


Dealer North Love all 
a4 
¥AI3 
%AK106 
& A109 8 4 
a5 #1762 
¥Q9862 W ql 5 ¥K6 
#31875 s #292 
MI72 @KQ63 
*#AKQ10983 
Vi074 
43 
as 
West North East South 
1& Pass 1 
Pass 2¢ Pass 3@ 
Pass 3NT Pass 5é 
Pass 6& All pass 


South jumped in Spades on his second go 
to announce a very good suit, then jumped 
again to try and show it was a solid 7-bagger. 
North got the message and raised because of 
his richness in controls, and the excellent slam 
was reached. 

The play didn’t take long. West led a Heart, 
ducked to East’s King, who returned the #K. 
Chemla won the Ace and ruffed a Club before 
testing trumps — getting the bad news — but 
was still in good shape. 

A Heart to the Jack, Club ruff, Diamond to 
the Ace, Club ruff and Diamond to the King. 
The good Clubs were played from dummy and 
East could pack up and go home. 
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SPECTATOR WINE|JONATHAN RAY 


here are some typically quirky gems 

from Swig on offer this week and it’s 

great to have Robin Davis and the 
gang back in these pages. Their offer in Jan- 
uary was a rip-roarer and, as before, there is 
plenty here to satisfy even the most demand- 
ing of thirsts. 

The 2020 Bourgogne Chardonnay Les 
Truffiéres, Domaine de Mauperthuis (1) is a 
Chablis in all but name and price, produced 
in Auxerre on south-facing Kimmeridg- 
ian soils that could easily pass for those of 
Montée de Tonnerre. Matured for 12 months 
in stainless steel, it’s crisp, clean and pure, 
taking its time to unfold gently in the glass 
and reveal its lightly honeyed floral notes. 
£14.50 down from £17.50. 

The 2021 Blank Bottle Moment of 
Silence (2), from the bonkers genius that is 
Pieter Walser, is a cracker. Produced in Wel- 
lington, South Africa, it’s a blend of three 
white grape varieties the names of which 
the label (and I) won’t reveal since PW reck- 
ons one should approach his wines with an 
open mind, uncluttered with preconceptions 
(hence Blank Bottle). I loved its rounded 
peachiness, its touch of cream and its hon- 
eysuckle notes. Heck, I loved everything 
about it and trust you’ll play the game and 
not google its components until you’ ve tast- 
ed it. £16.50 down from £19.50. 

The 2021 Le Grand Cros GC Rosé (3), 
from the foothills of the Massif des Mau- 
res, is that rarity: a Provencal rosé of char- 
acter and quality at a sensible price. A blend 
of seven different grape varieties (mainly 
Grenache), it’s delightfully complex with 
wild strawberries, herbs and a hint of exotic 
spice. Dry on the finish, it’s thirst-quench- 
ingly refreshing and makes me wonder 
why on earth I spend half as much again 
on rosés only half as good. £12.95 down 
from £15.95. 

Ifyou like fully mature, oak-aged Spanish 
Tempranillo then you’ll find the 2010 Vals- 
ardo (4) from Ribera del Duero a complete 
steal. Indeed, Swig reckon they hit the jack- 
pot with it, part of a small parcel that Bode- 
gas Valsardo, a longstanding supplier, sold 
them at a knockdown price in order to clear 
the decks. Full of soft mellow prunes, dried 
figs and raisins, vanilla and tobacco, it’s not 
one to keep but one to knock back right now. 
It used to sell at around £20 a pop and is the 
perfect bin-end. £10 down from £13. 


The 2019 Cabal Vineyards Pinot Noir 
(5) from North Canterbury, NZ, is only the 
estate’s fourth vintage and shows just how 
far they’ve come. Densely coloured and 
headily scented, it’s richly flavoured with 
ripe plums, blackberries and damsons, with 
plenty of savoury notes on the finish. It’s a 
hearty Pinot for sure and deeply satisfying. 
£22.00 down from £25.00. 

The 2019 Yantra, Tenuta Sette Cieli (6) is 
an impeccable Merlot/Cabernet blend from 
vineyards which lie bang next door to those 
which produce the mighty Masseto and Sas- 
sicaia of Bolgheri. The estate, known for its 
Scipio and Indaco wines, has a devoted fol- 
lowing and this is the most approachable of 
all the range, with fresh, lively red and dark 


ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Offer 


swig.co.uk/spectator 


fruit and a long, juicy, slightly savoury fin- 
ish. £19 down from £22. 

Finally, the Champagne Moutardier 
Carte d’Or NV (7), a fabulous fizz hitherto 
unknown to me that seduced me in a trice. 
A Pinot Meunier-based blend with small 
amounts of Chardonnay and Pinot Noir, 
it’s largely from 2016, bolstered by reserve 
wines. It spent six years on the lees and is 
toasty yet fresh with cooked apple and zesty 
citrus too. £26.95 down from £29.95, 

The above wines are offered in unmixed 
boxes of six or in mixed cases of 6 or 12 con- 
taining one/two bottles of each wine except 
the champagne. Delivery is free for orders 
over £90 and anyone spending £155 or more 
gets a free bottle of the aforementioned fizz. 


ea ad 


Swig, Food Exchange 2.17, New Covent Garden Market, London SW8 SEL 
Phone: 020 8995 7060; Website: swig.co.uk; Email: james@swig.co.uk 


Voucher code to enter at checkout: SPECCIES22 


in form are per case of 6 unless otherwise stated 
3020 Bourgogne Chardonnay Les ‘Truffiéres, 13% “Et05-69 


Mixed 


Mastereard/Visa no, 


cooneatennn  EXpiry date 


Start date 


You will be contacted via phone for your security cede. 


8 Sample case, one each of wines 1-6 
_ Sample case, tv two each of wines: 1. -6 (2 bottles) 35.50" 


Pee ma 


£87.00 


"£94.95 
£189.90 


Total 


Prices include VAT and delivery on the 
British mainland. Payment should be 
made either by cheque with the order, 
payable to Swig, or by debit or credit 
eard, details of which may be tele- 
phoned. This offer, which is subject to 
availability, is valid until 29 September 
2022, while stocks last. Free bottle of 
Champagne Moutardier Carte d’Or 
with any order of £155 or more. 
Maximum one bottle per household. 


Terms and conditions: This week’s Wine Offer is managed by Swig, For full details on its T&Cs, email james@)swig.co.uk 
Contact permission: I would like to receive up to date offers and communications from Swig G 
I would like to receive up to date offers and communications from other carefully selected organisations 0 
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LIFE 


Chess 
A week in Torquay 
Luke McShane 


Hats off to Harry Grieve, who took clear first 
place at the Chessable British Championships 
which concluded in Torquay last Sunday. ] am 

in awe of the courage he showed in the final round 
game, against the international master Matthew 
Wadsworth. Grieve set the tone in the opening, 
sacrificing rook for bishop, but gaining long-term 
compensation. Wadsworth reacted well, but let his 
advantage slip, whereupon Grieve doubled up his 
investment. After several hours’ play, they reached 
the murky position shown below. 


Matthew Wadsworth-Harry Grieve 
Chessable British Championship, Torquay 2022 


Black to play, position after 50 Qc3xa5 


(ga a 
Satay 


Y 
oe 


PN WwW eR TD a @w 


Cc c 


50...Qb7 The mate threat on b1 forces White’s 
hand. 51 Rxd3 cxd3 52 Qc3 Qaé 53 Qb3 
Ke4! This move looks right, when I see it, but it 
takes real guts to play it. The d+e+f pawns shield 
the king on one side, while the king itself will 
advance to constrain the White rook. 54 a4 Kf3 
55 Rel Threatening Qb3-d1+, but already the 
decisive mistake. 55 Qd5+ was enough to draw, 
e.g. 55...Kf2 56 Qc5+ Ke2 57 Rel+! Kxel 58 
Qgl+ Ke2 59 Qg2+ with a perpetual check, Kf2 
56 Red 56 Qd1 Qc4+ 57 Kb2 Qb4+ and d2 falls. 
£5 57 Re4 e4 58 Qc3 Ke2 The triumph of the 
king march! Once the d2-pawn falls, Black’s 
pawn trio is far too strong. 59 a5 Qh6 60 Kb1 
Bxd2 61 Qb2 Ge6 62 Rc5 f4 63 Qb5 f3 64 
Re5 Qg6 65 a6 f2 66 RF5 Be3 67 Qb2+ d2 
68 a7 Qxf5 69 a8=Q f1=Q+ 70 Ka2 Qe6t 


71 Ka3 Bc5+ 72 Ka4 Qc4+ 73 KaS Qal+ 
74 Qxal @b4t 75 Kaé Qbé6 mate 


This year, the England squad (including me) 
were all absent from the Championship, which 
began just days afler we returned from the 
Olympiad in Chennai. Even so, Grieve started 
the event as an outsider, seeded 16th in a 

field with eight grandmasters. He earns a 
grandmaster norm, and will surely graduate to 
the international master title soon. 


Harry Grieve-Danny Gormally 
Chessable British Championship, Torquay 2022 


White to play, position a 17,..Be7-d6 


ars 
oS 5 ma 
825 5 
a c de 


b f gih 


pe Nw Re MDW “I 
om 


1 04 c5 2 Nf3 dé 3 d4 cxd4 4 Nxd4 NF6 
5 Nc3 Nc6é 6 Bg5 e6 7 Qd2 Be? 8 0-0-0 
0-0 9 h4 a6 10 Nxec6 bxc6 11 Rh3 d5 

12 Rg3 Kh8 13 Be2 Rb8 14 Qe3 Ng8 

15 exd5 exd5 16 h5 f6 17 Bf4 Bd6 (see 
diagram) The decisive error. Instead, 17...Rb4 
18 a3 Rxf4 19 Qxf4 Bd6 20 Qh4 Bxg3 21 Qxg3 
kept the balance. 18 Rxg7! Re& If 18...Kxg7 
19 Qg3+ Kh8 20 Bxd6 forks the two rooks, 
19 Qg3 Bxf4+ 20 Qxf4 Qb6 Leaving a 
double threat against b2 and Rg7, but it meets 
a cool response. 21 hé Qxb2+ 22 Kd2 The 
king is safe enough here. Rb4 Hoping for 

23 Qe7 Rd4+ 24 Bd3 Rxd3+ 25 Kxd3 BfS+, 
which tums the tables. 23 Bd3! The final 
touch, threatening mate on h7. 23...15 24 Qc7 
is hopeless, so Black resigns 


PUZZLENO. 717 


White to play. Gormally—Claridge-Hansen, British 
Championships 2022 Black’s last move, Ra8-a7, 
was a fatal mistake. Which move won the game 
for White? Answers should be emailed to chess@ 
spectator.co.uk by Monday 29 August. There is 
a prize of £20 for the first correct answer out of a 
hat. Please include a postal address and allow six 
weeks for prize delivery. 


Last week’s solution 1...Rg3! 2 Qxg3 Rxfl+ 
3 Kh2 Ng4+ 4 Kh3 Rh1+ 5 Kg? Rgl+ wins. But 
not 1.,.Qc8 2 Rf3! and White survives 

Last week’s winner Aaron Milne, Northwich, 
Cheshire 
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Competition 
Cosy crime 
Lucy Vickery 


In Competition No. 3263, you were invited 
to submit a short story, written in the style of 
a cosy mystery novel, with a topical twist. 

Subcategories in the wildly popular ‘cosy 
mystery’ genre include animals, crafts and 
hobbies, and culinary (Toast Mortem/Butter 
Off Dead) ~ all of which elements featured 
in a top-notch entry. Honourable mentions 
go to Sylvia Fairley’s Knit-and-Natterers 
and to Bill Greenwell’s twist on the Wagatha 
Christie case. The winners, printed below, 
are rewarded with £25 cach. 


The tranquil Sunday afternoon in Cumberby was 
disturbed only by cricketing sounds. A huge six 
narrowly missed Miss Patchworth, cycling to the 
pillar-box with a poison-pen letter before going to 
evensong. The ball disappeared into the shrubbery 
of the Wykeham Arms. Greg Hayley, Uffingham’s 
long off, was first on the scene, and soon found the 
ball. And a body. There was a revolver by the man’s 
side and a piece of paper in his hand. 

Cumberby’s umpire bustled up. ‘Blimey! It’s 
the butler!’ 

‘Butler?’ asked Greg. ‘Do they still exist?’ 

“Up at the Manor. It’s owned by one 0’ them 
Russian Gollygarks. Got more chandeliers than I’ve 
got spuds,’ 

‘Is it murder?’ someone said excitedly. There 
had been no murders in Cumberby since the rector’s 
untimely bludgeoning three weeks previously. 

‘I doubt it,’ said Greg, scanning the paper. 
“Look at this.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘The gas bill.” 

Nichalas Hodgson 


“Out you go, Parkin.’ When Ambrose Barnaby 
entered the shop a plump lady of some sixty 
summers was shooing a ginger cat from the shelf of 
home-baked custard tarts. 

*You’ll be Mrs Bloomington, I’ll warrant,’ he 
said. 

‘That I will. And you’ ll be that posh snoop from 
London, I daresay.’ 

Barnaby smiled. ‘ Zouché, but the chief 
constable requested my help.’ 

‘Get away. He’s dead.’ 

‘It was his dying wish.’ 

‘Also the Bishop, and Professor Montgomery, 
and Lady Fawcett and 

‘Quite. A massacre in Buncombe Parva. And no 
suspect, not even a surly prole who kept himself to 
himself.’ 

‘Dearie me, the last one of those left years ago. 
Mind you, there was the foreign gentleman wanting 
vodka.’ 

‘And?’ 

“We don’t sell strong drink. I sent him to the 
Spar.’ 

The crime scene. Bamaby cursed inwardly. 
Putin’s fingerprints were all over it. But would 
justice ever nail him? 

Basil Ransome-Davies 


It’s the third Wednesday of the month and 
precisely teatime. Behind the honey-coloured 
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Cotswold stone fagade of the rectory at Nether 
Slaughter gather the Comfy Criminological Club, Crosswo rd 


the ritual tinkle of teacups and a roundelay of 2570: Short story 
delighted thankyous greeting retired restaurateur 

Felicity’s homemade macaroons as the Reverend by Mr Magoo 
Merridew lubriciously informs them a certain 

Colonel Ambuscade has been fatally poisoned on . . 
the eve of the Conservative leadership hustings he The unclued entries comprise 
was to moderate. Retired teacher and quaint village || two authors and a work of fic- 
socialist Geoffrey declares Ambuscade’s moderacy tion, attributed by one author 
the likely motive. Retired pathologist Dr Fulcrum to the other. Each author occu- 
reads from the autopsy, sourcing the poison to the pies two unclued entries, Four 
duodenum of an adder hitherto believed extinct in of the unclued entries are two 
Gloucestershire. Retired postmistress Miss words each. 


Trollingham flourishes a list of suspects annotated 
with gossipy gleanings from her long career. From 
this, an angst-ridden young interloper from the 
affordable housing, Trevor, a quondam vivarium 


Across 
1 Tea service that needs to 
be done again for villa (6) 


owner, is declared Ambuscade’s murderer by the 7 Remote republic gets 
quorate Club. ‘Another macaroon?’ Felicity trills. peace from Spain back (6) 
Adrian Fry 13 Automated assistant 
hailed — they’re high (5) 

Gingerly, DCI Chambers took another sip of Lady 16 Crazy French soul gets 
Guyzance’s homemade herbal sherry. ‘What first | title there (6) 
raised your suspicions?’ he asked. ‘You see, || 20 Repelling germ, throws 
Maxwell, when one is such a cat-lover as I, one away rubbish (7) 
understands their graceful ways ~ yes, Kitty, ] am 21 Shiny metal wheels Down 33 Ass cut head off herb 
talking about you, you conceited puss — and when covering start of trip (6) 1 Goose nipped in the bud pulled up (6) 
one saw that Miss Sidhu preferred an undulating 22 Neither alternative (4) 36 Bucolic river, one that 
ergonomic keyboard, one at once suspected...’ accepted by Russian 2 Spell since noon provides names a mountain range (5) 
‘That the message “boris go” had been entered by denial (3,3) one with six boundaries (7) 38 Almost catch tail of dark 
Larry the cat?’ ‘The lack of capitalisation, the 24 Undertaker perhaps 3 Surrounded by pyramids, lord (4) 
positions of the letters on the keyboard, and the fixing marble around this to some extent (4) 40 Association football’s 
short ginger hair under the “b” ~ clearly not Miss person (8) 4 Nut-brown additive (1-6) finally dumped a nation (4) 
Sidhu’s — immediately conjured a picture of a cat 26 Security agent (4) 5 Being cutesy in between 41 Seconds of fencing 
maintaining its balance on a sloping surface.’ 27 It’s deadly, and so soft (3) essays (8) opponent decided weapon — 
‘Leading to a backstabbing that has shaken the 28 In Parliament House, 6 Matisse’s movement’s not this? (4) 
very foundations of power,’ ventured DCI termination is hard (3) united in suffering due to 
Chambers, bravely knocking back the rest of the 29 Gas poles, constituents of problems with cells (6) A first prize of £30 for the first 
sherry. ‘Yes, Maxwell, and, unsuspecting, the battery? (4) 8 Apart of (holy) land (4) correct solution opened on 
murderer was Larry’s catspaw all along.’ 32 Lily’s family member is 9 First to eat bison, say, at 12 September. There are two 
Frank Upton one on a trip (3,5) the attached end (8) runners-up prizes of £20. Please 

, = . 34 Generous people getname 10 Revolutionary, after scan or photograph entries and 
“A cakeist myself,’ chuckles Mrs Pettifog, having etched in entrances (6) monarch went wrong (5) email them (including the 
another slice of Battenberg and eating it too, ‘I was 37 Most kindred are foundin 11 King and president crossword number in the subject 
naturally first choice to investigate by whose petard the home (7) wrestled with feverish field) to crosswords@spectator. 
Mr Johnson was fatally hoist. The only tea lady in 39 Mentally defeat minor problem (10) co.uk or post to: Crossword 
Westminster village, i ve served all the suspects: planet (6) 17 Knock out presumptuous 2570 at The Spectator. 
the party-pooping civil servants who spumed 42 Sailor overcoming armed and fabulous home-help (6) 
ame eliseral Diaiay am na vee force with science — here? 18 Duck, or fly from 26A N 
through lasagne at home, the junior ministers (9) movie (9) ne 
whose sole ambition was to set the Tugendhat s . eG : a 
bandwaeon eallise:the beves GEE caused 43 Feet with which I may 19 Pianist etc playing without Address 

Beenie See eee aoe 2 (5) emotion (10) 
borderline anorexic Arcuri wannabes, the one on ¢ r A A ‘ F 
intellectually famished ladies and gentlemen of the se Form ™ mien Tight 23 pie mis-spelling this 
press.’ Miss Pettifog pauses, looking about the believers might abandon oyemne © . 
room to see if the suspects have recognised metre ultimately (4,5) 25 Butler’s base desire to hug 
themselves, amused some haven’t. ‘I know you’re a6 Miveaion king and que German Pee i) 
all guilty. You imagined an incriminating needle say, with something that 26 Bishop finding three feet 
best hidden in a whole stack of incriminating can beat them (6) acer s) 


needles. Don’t worry; I shan’t call the police. I’m = 
just pleased you’ve all enjoyed your high tea this 
afternoon because I’ve added rather an 
extraordinary special ingredient...’ 


SOLUTION TO 2567: STOP! 


Russell Chamberlain The unclued lights (including the pairs at 2/14 and 12/36) 
are names of organ stops which Brewer calls ‘music in 
NO. 3266: LARKIN ABOUT themselves”. 


To mark the centenary this month of Philip 
Larkin’s birth, you are invited to re-imagine 
one of his poems (please specify) in the 
style of a poet of your choice. Please email 


entries of up to 16 lines to lucy@spectator. 
co.uk by midday on 7 September. Ld Ptotulel telstetet ett 
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First prize C.R. Haigh, Hassocks, West Sussex 
Runners-up Richard Foden, Vésenaz, Switzerland; 
Michael Pigden, Barnet, Hertfordshire 


No sacred cows 
Turf wars 
Toby Young 


’ 


or the past few days I’ve been 

frantically watering my lawn 

in anticipation of the London 
hosepipe ban. True, there are other 
things in the garden that need water- 
ing — the roses, the magnolias, the 
rhododendrons, as well as the toma- 
to plants, the rosemary bushes and the 
olive tree. But I can probably manage 
to get round them with my watering 
can once the ban kicks in and in any 
case it’s the lawn that’s my pride and 
joy. Gazing at the stripes after it’s just 
been mown is one of life’s great pleas- 
ures as | settle into late middle age. 

When Caroline and I first looked 
round our house in Acton as pro- 
spective buyers, the lawn, measur- 
ing about 45 feet by 30, was a selling 
point, but only as a space for our three 
boys to play in. That was 15 years ago 
and now if any of them venture into 
the garden with a football I come 
charging out of my shed and tell them 
to go back to their PlayStations. Don’t 
they realise that a sliding tackle could 
do serious damage — not to each other, 
obviously, but to the turf? I think back 
to the days when there was a whack- 
ing great trampoline in the bottom 
left-hand corner and shudder. 

1 can’t quite pinpoint when | 
became a lawn obsessive. Was it 
when we got our first dog about five 
years ago? Having to pick up the poos 
of our Hungarian vizsla — long since 
rehoused, thank God — meant I spent 


Gazing at the 
stripes of my 
lawn after 
it’s just been 
mown is one 
of life’s great 
pleasures 


quite a lot of time rooting around in 
the grass and began to notice how 
wild and unkempt it was after years 
of neglect. During the brief inter- 
lude between Leo’s departure and the 
arrival of Mali, our more manageable 
cavapoochon, I pulled up the thistles 
and scattered grass seed everywhere 
and succeeded in getting it under 
control. Now, after several years of 
tender stewardship, it could almost be 
a putting green. 

On the other hand, it might just 
be contrariness. My interest in this 
little patch of grass has blossomed 
just as lawns in general have fallen 
out of fashion. The more synony- 
mous they’ve become with a certain 
type of toxic masculinity — subur- 
ban, repressed, unnatural — the more 
I’ve come to love them. Paradoxi- 
cally, watering your lawn every day 
is about the most un-green thing you 
can do, even before the drought. It’s 
the gardening equivalent of driving 
a Chelsea tractor or refusing to recy- 
cle. This lovingly cultivated corner of 
East Acton is my own private protest 
against net zero. 

So I’m deeply concerned about 
the hosepipe ban. If you’re caught 
using a hose you can be fined £1,000. 
Would my neighbours report me to 
the authorities? I know from talking 
to the Conservative candidates on the 
doorstep during council elections that 
my street has more Tory voters than 
almost any other in the borough, but 
it only takes one spiteful greenie to 
dob me in to the local Stasi. Indeed, 
one of my Conservative-voting neigh- 
bours might do it out of lawn envy. 
I know from peeking over fences 
and down side returns that I’ve been 
more conscientious about watering 
mine than most of the surrounding 


householders. In a couple of weeks, 
these slugabeds can tell themselves 
the only reason my lawn is lush and 
vibrant and theirs are dead and brown 
is because I’ve been flouting the ban. 

1 will probably have to bite the bul- 
let and hang up the hose. The fiustrat- 
ing thing about this is that Caroline 
has just bought me a fantastic new 
toy — a Bosch leaf hoover. After years 
of watching me painstakingly pick up 
the leaves scattered across the lawn 
every morning, bent double like a lit- 
tle old lady, she decided to get me one 
of these miraculous machines. Now, 
instead of constantly having to stoop, 
1 strap this contraption to myself, 
plug it into the mains and sweep the 
giant nozzle back and forth across the 
grass, like a metal detectorist. The 
upshot is that the lawn is now com- 
pletely spotless, like the baize on a 
snooker table. It’s never looked better, 
so the prospect of it turning brown is 
particularly grim. 

I shall have to take comfort from 
the fact that lawns are extremely resil- 
jent — the reason we’re supposed to 
not waste water on them even when 
hosepipes aren’t verboten. A week of 
tain, I’m told, and it will be as good as 
new. But is that really true? And what 
if one of my wretched teenage chil- 
dren tosses a cigarette butt on to the 
dry, parched grass? It might go up like 
a tinder box and take my shed with 
it. The idea of having to start again 
from scratch — and rebuild my outside 
office - is too depressing. I may have 
to resort to spending several hours 
each evening going from side to side 
with a watering can. Let’s hope the 
ban doesn’t last too long. 


Toby Young is associate editor 
of The Spectator. 
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